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Credit and Freedom 


AVING printed the two preliminary arti- 
cles of Mr. Brandeis on the financial situ- 
ation, we now begin the series which deals with 
the money trust. Under all of our trust prob- 
lems lies the question of a trust in credit. 
Woodrow Wilson was still Governor of New 
Jersey, he said: 


Wher 


The great monopoly in this country is the money mo- | 


nopoly. So long as that exists, our old variety and freedom 
and individual energy of development are out of the ques- 
tion. A great industrial nation is controlled by its system 
of credit. Our system of credit is concentrated. The 
growth of the nation, therefore, and all our activities are 
in the hands of a few men, who, even if their actions be 
honest and intended for the public interest, are necessarily 
concentrated upon the great undertakings in which their 
own money is involved and who, necessarily, by every 
reason of their own limitations, chill and check and destroy 
genuine economic freedom. This is the greatest question 
of all; and to this, statesmen must address themselves with 
an earnest determination to serve the long future and the 
true liberties of men. 


The facts which the Pujo Investigating Com- 
mittee and its able counsel, Mr. Samuel Unter- 
myer, have laid before the country, show the 
means by which a few men control the business 
of America. That committee says: “Far more 


dangerous than all that has happened to us in the | 


past in the way of elimination of competition in | 


industry is the control of credit through the dom- 


ination of these groups over our banks and in- | 


dustries.”” . . . Whether under a different cur- 
rency system the resources in our banks would 
be greater or less is comparatively immaterial if 
they continue to be controlled by a small group.” 

The Report proposes certain measures which 
promise relief. Additional remedies will be 
proposed. Congress will soon be called upon 
to act. 

How shall the emancipation be wrought? On 
what lines shall we proceed? 
fully understood, will teach us. 

In the extremely important series of which the 
publication begins in this issue, Mr. Brandeis 
first tells the facts-and makes them fully under- 
stood; and then he draws his conclusions, ex 
plaining the steps that ought to be taken to real- 
ize the financial freedom that was proclaimed 
when Woodrow Wilson was elected president on 
November 6, 1912. 


The Schoolmaster 


OODROW WILSON continues to amaze 

by his handling of politicians. Not long 

ago, he sent for Senators Reed, Hitchcock and 
O’Gorman, of the Currency Committee, seeing 
them each in turn. Senator Reed had already 


come around to the view that speedy action on 
the Currency Bill was needed; Senator Hitch- 
cock was more encouraging in his remarks about 
early action on the bill than before; and Senator 
O’Gorman expressed the opinion that the bill 
would pass the Senate by December 1. Mann, 
seeing the failure of his efforts to force an adjourn- 
ment of both Houses by demanding a quorum in 
the House, took issue with the President, but the 
next thing we know the President may be able 
to mollify even him. The secret is not in pat- 
ronage, used either as bribe or threat. The Pres- 
ident is trying the new method of appealing to 
the reason and relying upon the patriotism of his 
temporary opponents. It was the prospect of 
currency legislation that delayed the passage of 
the Tariff Bill, just as it has been the shadow of 
trust legislation at the regular session that has 
delayed the Currency Bill. The prospect of an 
extra session next fall, when Representatives and 
a third of the Senators are up for reélection will 
probably make the regular session one of the 
busiest ever known. The Schoolmaster stays 
with the scholars when he keeps them in. 


Mexico 


UR political interests, interpreted in the light 

of the President’s very modern philosophy, 

are the same as the political interests of Mexico. 
The strength of the President lies in the correct- 
ness of his principles and in his quality of being a 
last-ditch fighter. In Mexico, he has gone very 
slowly and very gently, but everybody, both in 
this country and abroad, understands the firm- 
ness that lies in reserve. His patience has enabled 
him to advance his domestic problem. It has 
increased the confidence of South America. It 


has given the world an uplifting example. 


The facts, when | 
in the days of Weyler need to think again. 


| 


. foreign power, and exciting the generous impulses 


Those who attempt to draw a parallel 
between the Mexican situation and that in Cuba 
In 
Cuba there were patriots fighting for the libera- 
tion of their country from the oppression of a 


of the American people in their behalf, while the 
destruction of the Maine caused an explosion of 
indignation in America. The only threat to 
Mexico of foreign aggression comes from those 
who are calling for intervention by the United 
States. Huerta and Carranza alike oppose in- 
tervention, and it would only unite all factions 
in Mexico in resistance to the authority of 
the United States. Order would at length be 
restored, of course, but at the sacrifice of many 
American lives and of more Mexican lives than 
would be lost in several revolutions. 


So there 


little danger of the commission of some overt act 4 


3 


| 
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with the design of compelling intervention, and 
there are few Americans left in Mexico for whose 
protection it would be necessary to use the mili- 
_ tary forces of our nation. President Wilson’s 
programme gradually unfolds itself: the refusal 
to recognize Huerta’s bloody title to the Presi- 
dency; the disregard of the recent farcical elec- 
tions as giving him or any one any better title; the 
insistence upon the establishment of constitu- 
tional government; “the steady pressure of 
moral force”? not only upon the Huerta, régime 
but upon the European powers, overmuch con- 
cerned about the material interests of their citi- 
zens; the lifting of the embargo upon the im- 
portation of arms and ammunition by the Consti- 
tutionalists, with probably their recognition as 
belligerents. With the ability to. make good his 
promises of concessions growing more doubtful, 
Huerta will be unable to make another foreign 
loan; 


and the Constitutionalist Party, even in the slight 
matter of allowing them to arm themselves, will 
bring to their side the speculators who are always 
to be found investing in the leader of a possibly 
successful revolution. But peace will be more en- 
during and order will be secured more promptly 
by letting the Mexican factions fight it out among 
themselves, while Mexico’s powerful neighbor 
stands ready to promote order and peace in any 
way acceptable to the Mexican people. 


The House Leadership 


NDERWOOD will not return to the House 

in the next Congress, whether elected to 
the Senate or not. 
Carolina, ranking next ‘on the Ways 
Means Committee, stands the best chance of 
succeeding him in the post of majority leader. 
He is more radical than Underwood, and a readier 
debater on the floor. Palmer, of Pennsylvania, 


test for the Senatorship with Penrose, trusting 
that the National Progressives will either sup- 
port him or effectively divide the old Republican 
vote with a good candidate of their own. 


Other Senatorial Changes 


Kentucky is now represented by a Republican 
_ Senator, Bradley, and the contest for the Demo- 
-eratic nomination is between former Governor 
Beckham and Representative Stanley, of the 
Steel Trust Investigation Committee. The 
Democratic nominee will almost certainly win 
the Senatorship. In North Carolina, Senator 
Overman will have a strenuous fight with E. J. 
Justice, a contender against railroad domina- 
tion in that state, but. with the chances now 
' favoring Overman. 
failing health, and Henry has a mind to try 
for the senatorial toga, if Culberson does not 
run. 
Hampshire, and ought to be beaten. The first 
popular elections for the Senate will probably 
eae the present Democratic majority. 


Claude Kitchin, of North | 


LAIR LEE, Progressive Democrat for Mary- 
land, will strengthen the President’s hand. | 


Culberson,. of Texas, is in | 


Gorgas to the Mines 


- other times to be sent to the mines was equiv- 
alent to one’s death doom; the going of 
Gorgas to the Witwatersrand mines will instead 
mean assured length of days to many who will 
otherwise have died untimely and most pathet- 
ically. Colonel Gorgas is proceeding by con- 
sent and approval of our War Department, be- 
cause the Kaffirs working the Rand gold mines 
are dying off in great numbers of pneumonia, 


_ epidemics of which infection are rapidly succeed- 


in our Canal Zone; that Panama now rivals 

heavier taxation .will only increase the | Palm Beach as a health resort, and has a mortal- | 
forces of revolt against his usurpation; an unpaid | 
soldiery will become a greater menace to him than | 
to his enemies; while the recognition of Carranza — 


ing one another. And why Colonel Gorgas? 
Because as everybody now knows our great san- 
itarian has solved most beneficently this prob- 


lem of pneumonia prevention, among several | 


other age-long problems—of malaria, yellow fever, 
typhoid, the tropical dysenteries and the like— 


ity rate which is justly the envy of most Amer- | 
ican communities and one that only two or three | 


can get under. 
Gorgas be his Godspeed. His record for August 


_ last, the month marking probably the high tide of 


_ lows on, is sequel to, attacks of the grippe. 


our Canal Zone occupancy, shows not a single 
death from disease in the American colony num- 
bering 12,481 and but 39 deaths from all causes 
among the employees of the canal commissioners. 
As in the Canal Zone, so in the Rand, Colonel 
Gorgas believes the pneumonia problem inheres 
in the grippe problem, because it is reported 
to him that in almost all cases pneumonia fol- 


Peo- 


ple all over the world might profitably consider 


this. We can abolish grippe if we choose; the 
germ of it is known and the method of prevention 


_is clear: only there is the erroneous impression 


and | 


is spoken of, but it is probable that he will con- | 
along with it. 


that grippe is too trivial a matter to bother about. 
The Dutch have put up a proverb in the house 
where Peter the Great studied ship building: 
Den Grooten man is niets te klein—to the 
great man there is nothing too slight; and that 
is why we are confident Gorgas will clean up the 
pneumonia job in the Rand, and the grippe job 
And no doubt while he is down 


_ there, he will be asked to look also into consump- 


tion (which, with pneumonia, kills off half the 
human race) among the miners. Up to recent 
years the consumption mortality among these 
wretched negroes in South Africa was murder- 
ously high, because the work was dry mining, 
and therefore evolving gritty dust which, when 
inhaled, cut into the tender lung tissue and made 
an ideal soil for the consumption germ to thrive 
and multiply in. In ours and in English coal 
mines the consumption mortality among the 
workers has been lower than among the clergy 
even, only farmers, bankers, brokers and com- 
pany officials faring better because coal mining 
is “wet” and not dusty. A death rate of 70 per 
1,000 has been cited among white rock drill 
miners (averaging 35 years of age) in the South 
African gold fields, as against 6.3 among English 
coal miners. The Transvaal Chamber of Mines 


some years ago humanely secured water-drills 


| further. 


and like apparatus, by which dust is laid and the 


Galliger will be bitterly fought in New | fumes generated in the blasting disposed of; and 


this has, no doubt, materially reduced the dry 
miner death rate. Yet Gorgas will reduce it 


Well indeed may this work of | 
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Anti-Vivisection Genius 


S J. W. Hodge, M.D., seems to be carrying 
the banner for the anti-vivisectionists at 
present, we are glad to give more general publicity 
to some of his fits of inspiration. ‘Those who pre- 


fer the old systein of allowing the household fly | 


to light in garbage of the worst kind, and then 
plant his feet in the dishes at the table will sym- 
pathize with the following: 

“The house-fly bugaboo is not only the latest, 
but is also the silliest and most asinine fad that 
has ever seized the minds of a gullible and ignor- 
ant populace.” 

Dr. Hodge is logical. He knows why the fly is 
harmless. It is because what is generally con- 
sidered the greatest discovery of modern science; 
namely the germ origin of disease, is a mere dream: 

“The present idiotic crusade which is being 
frantically waged against the harmless house-fly, 
is a necessary outgrowth of a stupid belief in the 
doctors’ ‘pipe-dream,’ called the ‘germ theory’ of 
disease, the silliest and most pernicious patholog- 
ical doctrine ever evolved from the fuddled 
brain-pan of a visionary medical theorist.” 

Dr. Hodge also declares that the idea that mos- 
quitoes carry yellow fever is “a fool hypothesis.” 
Having put theideas thus before the general public, 
we are willing to allow them speak for themselves. 


Decency 


T has long been the custom in England and 
America to refer to diseases growing out of 
low sex standards in some roundabout way. 
Calmly calling them by their names has been con- 
sidered one of the worst of sins. In an article 
published in this paper, “Unmarried Mothers,” 
the two principal diseases of this kind were act- 
ually named, and a huge wail has arisen. This 
wail is, however, entirely from men. As far as we 
know, not one woman has objected. Reflecting on 
the reason for this, we have reached the following 
conclusions. Men have been so long accustomed 
to looking upon this evil, not as one of the most 


serious topics in the world, but as a matter to be | 


referred to in secret ribaldry, that they cannot 
get over the habit of thinking any reference to 
it must be as indecent as their own thoughts. 


A: & 
UR dear friend the Record of Fort Worth, 


Texas, apparently needs a few elementary | 
_ of starvation before. 


.. | and congenial to the national administrati 
' “He was so busy editing Harper’s WEEKLY and giving | & ational administration, 


advice to the world in general that he never thought it | 


lessons in the details of government. It says: 


necessary to become a tax-payer or a registered voter.” 


It happens that the editor of HarpeEr’s 
WEEKLY was the first person in his election. dis- 
trict to register, and that he also voted early in 
the-morning. Just what was stirring the intel- 
lect of the Fort Worth Record, it is impossible to 
surmise with certainty, but probably our friend 
down there had read that the editor of HARPER’s 
WEEKLY had not enrolled, and got enrollment gen- 
erally mixed up with taxation, registration and 
voting. A little study of the subject will show our 
Texas statesman that it is impossible to enroll in 
New York unless you enroll in one of the political 


= 


parties; and, therefore, one who wishes to be in- 
dependent in politics does not enroll, no matter 
how faithfully he may register and vote. We trust 
the disturbance in the Southwest will now end. 


Real Journalism 


N the destruction of Tammany’s power, which 
will probably result from the recent over- 
whelming defeat, no small part of the credit is 
due to the editorials in the New York World. 


From the beginning of the fight, these editorials | 


seized upon the essential arguments, and pre- 
sented them with clearness, variety, conviction, 
and singular power. ‘The newspapers as a whole 
did extremely well, but the newspaper men them- 
selves will in the main agree with us that a spe- 
cial tribute is due to the splendid vigor and the 
unfaltering grasp with which the campaign was 
assisted by the World. 


What Now? 


HEN individuals or newspapers have been 
prophesying defeat at most steps in a 
campaign, and overwhelming victory comes, it is 
natural for them to escape from embarrassment 
by attributing the result to some event near the 
end of the contest. Many, therefore, speak of 
the Sulzer-Hennessey speechés as “turning de- 


feat into victory’; which is childish, considering | 


the size of the victory and the parts of the city in 
which it was mainly won. 
of over 120,000, far and away the most sweeping 
triumph in the history of New York, possibly 
(though not probably), 20,000 votes were won by 
Hennessey. None were won by Sulzer’s speeches: 
probably some were lost; although a large num- 
ber (let us guess 40,000) resulted from the bald 
fact that Murphy had the arrogance to impeach 
Sulzer for disobedience. Many changed because 
of the unfitness of McCall, made clear in his 
record of appointments, in his part in the in- 
surance scandals, and in his childish speeches. 
Mitchel won many by his own wholly admirable 
campaign. Victory, however, was already as- 
sured as soon as the death of Mayor Gaynor 
meant that there was to be a simple stand-up 
fight between a typical Tammany ticket on the 
one hand, and on the other a ticket made up of 
experts, most of whom, including Mitchel, Me- 
Aneny, Prendergast, and Pounds, had already 
proved themselves fully in the service of the city. 

Tammany has never been through eight years 
That a Democrat is mayor, 


will make that starvation worse. That New 
York will continue, and even much improve the 
excellent government of the last four years, will 
still further weaken the Tiger. But who is to 
hold the advantage thus gained? A voluntary 
committee this year interfered and was able to 
force fusion. It is an unsafe method. What 
will the Republicans, the Progressives, the In- 
dependent Democrats do four years hence? In 
city affairs, there should be no Republicans, Dem- 
ocrats, or Progressives. Let the clamor from the 


great city be so insistent that it will force the as- 
sembly to grant a short ballot, and a ballot with- 
out party columns, and the citizens of New York 
will forever rule themselves. 


Of Mitchel’s plurality | 


O 
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“ His task is a complex one, even when he is merely doing the day's routine of work” 


A Day in Dr. Alsberg’s Office 


By HONORE WILLSIE 


R. CARL ALSBERG is a chemist. It is doubtful 
1) if he has any commercial instincts. The man who 
is creative along scientific lines seldom is a good 
tradesman. And yet, more than any business man in 
the country, Dr. Alsberg influences the direction of the 
business growth of the food industries of America. Part 
of this influence is due to his position as head of the 
Buteau of Chemistry. More of it is due to his con- 
structive imagination, backed by his splendid scientific 
training. 

It would be difficult to over-estimate the service done 
to America by the Bureau of Chemistry since the passing 
of the Food and Drug Act in 1906. It has used the Act 
as a club to beat into the food industry the lesson that 
scientific ethics must be used coérdinately with business 
ethics. The national effect has been cleansing and 
wholesome. 

But Dr. Alsberg wants to be something more than 
a club-wielder. He wants the Bureau of Chemistry to 
be made to stand for great scientific achievement as well 
as for police service. And he wants the business men 
of America to codperate with him in his scientific work, 
instead of forcing him to use his own highly specialized 
brains and those of his assistants in detective service on 
business. 

““A man’s ignorance ought to be taken into considera- 
tion,” says Dr. Alsberg, “in enforcing the Food and 
Drug Act. Nearly all the food handling and packing in 
the country is done by guess. If a man is patting harm- 
ful matter into his food, he ought to be told how to do 
better and be given a chance todo so. If he then persists, 
he should be thoroughly punished. I don’t mean that we 
should not enforce the Food and Drug Act. Its enforce- 
ment should never be neglected fora moment. But I do 
mean that if we continually punish without showing the 
guilty how to do better, we shall never get anywhere.” 


6 


To sit in Dr. Alsberg’s office for a day, watching the 
ordinary day’s work, is to understand what the Chief 
means by coéperation. 

One day this fall a group of eight or ten business men 
held a conference with Dr. Alsberg in his office. The 
men were makers of flavoring extracts. They came with 
a grip full of empty bottles, familiar to every housewife, 
as the ten-cent size, with some of the larger variety. 
They were clean cut, intelligent looking men, very much 
in earnest, but with an obvious desire to conciliate that 
was very significant of the power behind the Chief's quiet 
and youthful. exterior. They wanted to know what 
leeway the Bureau of Chemistry was going to allow 
them in labelling the amount of extract in their bottles. 


a E thought it would be a good idea,” said one of 
their number, “before we got into trouble with 

the government for misrepresenting the contents of the 

bottles to explain to you what we were up against.”’ 

Dr. Alsberg examined one of the small bottles. It 
was panelled, appearing to hold several times what 
it really did. 

“We can’t get a uniform size bottle,”’ the man went on. 
“We order the eight dram size. We get anything from 
four and a half to eight drams, all looking exactly alike. 
We can’t measure each bottle. How much leeway are 
we to be allowed in stating ‘how much’ on the label?” 

Dr. Alsberg continued to examine the bottle. “Of 
course, these panel bottles are made to deceive the 
public, aren’t they?” he asked. 

The man hesitated and then smiled sheepishly. “ Yes, 
but the women insist on that size and shape, and on the 
fancy carton, and you insist on pure flavoring extracts 
until there is really no profit at all in the small sizes at 
ten cents. And now, if we are to be in trouble as to 
size and content—!”’ 
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“Can’t you force the glass factories to turn out uni- 
form content?” asked Dr. Alsberg. 

The man threw up with hands. “Glass factories and 
force! Why, doctor, the glass-blowers’ union is one of 
the strongest in the country. They turn out exactly 
the kind of bottles they want to. We complain to the 
factory owner and the factory owner goes to his blowers 
and they tell him to go to thunder. Dr. Alsberg, we 
extract men are just up against the fence and we have 
to ask you to help us over. We have made up our minds 
to get together and come to get you people here to tell 
us what to do. How are we going to stay in business 
and do all the things the government and the consumer 
demand of us?” 

Dr. Alsberg smiled, started to speak and the telephone 
rang. Someone had made a seizure of rotten eggs in 
New York and wanted tétalk with the Chief about it. 
He settled the egg difficulty, then turned back to the 
fruit-extract men. 

“We must help you, of course. You may be very 
sure that we will do our utmost to deal with you fairly. 
There should be some kind of bottle used where decep- 
tion is not so easy and uniformity easier to get. We will 
look into it. You must realize, of course, that the con- 
sumer must be protected.” 


HE business man answered soberly, “I guess all 
of us here have been in business long enough to 
realize that the best good to the consumer ultimately 
works to the best good of the 


“He was talking in chemical phraseology about some- 
thing. What was it?” asked the layman when the man 
had gone. 

The doctor laughed. “He was telling me about ex- 
periments in candy-making. How he hoped to stop the 
crumbling of the sugar, the bane of the candy industry. 
I asked if he knew of a good biologic chemist and he was 
telling me of the scientific escapades of a man he thought 
eligible.” 


(THE door opened and an elderly man in a frock coat 
greeted the doctor. 

“I’ve come to Washington,” said the elderly man, 
“to have you tell me how you want us to label our acid 
phosphate.” 

“But, my dear sir,” protested Dr. Alsberg, “I can't 
write your label for you!” 

“Well, you won't stand for the one we write,” cried 
the man. “For instance, why won't you let us say it’s 
a brain food?” 

“Because nobody can prove that it is,” 
doctor. 

The man looked bewildered. 
cians have been recommending it,”” he protested. 
shall we say on our label?” 

“Just say what you can prove to be so,” urged Dr. 
Alsberg, bowing the bewildered phosphate man out as 
two other men came in. 

These were men from the Bureau of Animal Industry 
who are planning with Dr. Als- 


returned the 


“But for years, physi- 
“What 


manufacturer. We've had to real- 
ize it, particularly of late!’’ He 
looked meaningly at Dr. Alsberg. 
His associates in the manufacture 
of extracts nodded. “We have to 
make good extract. We have to 
put it in honest containers. ' Now 
we have come to you to help 
us make it pay!” 

The fruit-extract man had gotten 
the point. And the situation was 
not without its pathetic as well as 
its humorous side. Men who had 
grown old in business were asking 
the young man of science to 
withhold the club until they 
had learned how to play the game 


berg for a_ nation-wide cleaning- 
up of the milk industry. © They 
planned to do more than exercise 
mere police control over inter- 
state shipments. They are going 
to show the milk producer how 
to produce better milk, and that 
it will pay him to produce his 
milk under the best conditions. 
| * The educational and regulatory 
work must goon together,” said Dr. 
Alsberg. “It’s an ancient combina- 
tion much used by the old-fash- 
ioned school teacher who taught by 
precept when he could and resorted 
to the switch, when he had to!” 


with scientific integrity. 

The young Chief is calm and 
keen and sympathetic and entirely uninfluenced whether 
he is listening to'the sorrows of extract men or to the 
abandoned grief of a wine importer, sued by the govern- 
ment for calling champagne by some other name. His 
task is a complex one,:even when he is merely doing 
the day’s routine of work. 

To administer the Food and Drug Act justly requires 
an intimate knowledge of practical chemistry. This 
administering alone is one man’s job. But Dr. Alsberg 
is to do more. He is to swing the Bureau of Chemistry 
into creative work. Every man in the Bureau of Chem- 
istry is encouraged to give birth to ideas. Such ideas 
are written out and from time to time Dr. Alsberg goes 
ver the list, eliminating the futile, amending, changing 
encouraging the good. ‘To sit in judgment on in- 
stigations and research suggested by chemical experts 
mands a creative mind, an imagination clarified by 
the finest type of training. And finally, the young doc- 
tor’s ultimate task is to take the results of the administer- 
ing of the Drug Act and of the scientific searchings of 
his Bureau and make them a directing force in the eco- 
nomic life of the new century. And the interesting and 
inspiring part of the matter is that it is Dr. Alsberg’s 
own qualities that have created his job. 

After the fruit-extract men had left, a lean young man 
wearing spectacles came into the room. He talked 
earnestly for some moments. Dr. Alsberg appeared to 
understand exactly what was said, for he smiled approval. 
The layman who listened eagerly knew that the man was 
speaking English but otherwise got no sense from the 
flow of words. 


‘* Dr. Alsberg’s own qualities have created his job.” 


FTER the group of mén had 

thoroughly thrashed out the 
details of the Milk Campaign, Dr. Alsberg said, “Do 
vou know of some highly trained physiological chemist 
I can get? I find it almost impossible to find them 
and after finding ‘them, to get them to consider a 
government salary.” 

His two listeners shook their heads. The Department 
of Agriculture keeps a drag-net set for highly trained 
experts. There are always at least three important 
berths at un-important salaries waiting for the compe- 
tent men in the Department. No Bureau ever has any 
superfluous expert to spare to another Bureau. 

One of the Bureau’s police department came in next 
with an arm-load of seizure papers for the chief to sign. 
This past summer the work of the Bureau was greatly 
increased by the putting of domestic meat and food 
products fully under the provisions of the Food and Drug 
Act. Hitherto, the Department could not proceed 
against the manufacturers of meat foods under the Pure 
Food Law or order seizures and prosecutions for mis- 
branding or adulterating domestic meats. | 

Under the Meat Inspection Law, meat inspectors have 
absolutely no power to seize meat or meat-food products 
that have become bad or been adulterated after they 
have left a federally inspected establishment. The only 


remedy possible under the Meat Act is to-proceed 
criminally against any one selling bad meat, but even 
in this event, bad meat cannot be seized nor its sale 
prohibited. 

With the meat product fully under the Food and 
Drug Act, the Department can now seize bad meat 
or adulterated meat, once it has gotten into interstate 


| 
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man. 
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Under this new decision, the government 
can control meat foods in interstate commerce from 
the hoof to the retailer. The Department can now 
also apply fully to meat products its rules régarding 
statements as to weight or volume or number of pieces 
in a package, required of other foods. 

A committee has been appointed by the Secretary 6f 

Agriculture to provide an effective cojperation between 
the Bureau of Chemistry and of Animal Industry to 
control to the fullest extent allowed by the law, meat 
foods of all kinds. 
” This was the most radical and far-reaching extension 
of the-Food and Drug Act ever made. Its wholesome 
effect is obvious, as well as its great addition to the police 
work of the Bureau of Chemistry. 

While the doctor was signing his papers, a man with 
a determined jaw came up to his desk. 

“I’m going to finish the inspection of the catsup 
factories, Doctor. Have you any further instructions?” 

The doctor shook his head, then he looked at the man 
of the firm jaw quizzically. “What is your private 
opinion of catsup factories?” 

“Some of them are good, first class,” answered the 
Then he lowered his voice. “‘And some of them 
are garbage cans. Just plain garbage,” and with his 
firm jaw set, the inspector left for his tour. There was 
something almost eager about the light in his eye, sas 
though he courted battle. 


commerce. 


> 


HE day moved.on rapidly. Reports on the making 
of commercial rubber from sage brush, on the killing 
of fly larvae in manure with common borax, were inter- 
spersed with hearings from manufacturing chemists, 


protesting, or asking for advice as the case might be. 
The hearings were interrupted by telephone calls from 
other Bureau Chiefs and there was a constant waiting 
list of visitors, and the Bureau solicitors tramped steadily 
in and out with opinions loading their arms while they 
sniffed at malodorous cases of salmon or eyed askance 
mislabeled bottles of brandy. 

The Chief left his chair only to greet or speed a 
guest. At noon his lunch was brought in to him in 
a paper bag. They actually eat food, these Bureau 
of Chemistry men, though one wonders at their 
temerity! All the afternoon the procession continued 
without a moment’s pause. At five o'clock the tele- 
phone again called. ‘The young doctor’s voice was 
polite but unenthusiastic as he answered. “Yes, this 
is Alsberg speaking.”’ 

He listened intently, then his face lightened. He 
looked at his heaped-up desk, at the waiting line in his 
office, then he half whispered through the telephone 
“Send a taxi-cab up here and I'll get my tennis racket 
and be there in half an hour.”” He hung up the receiver 
and turned to his secretary. “I’m going out. I'll be 
back at nine tomorrow morning. Ill go over all those 
reports tonight,’ —and was gone! 

He is cool and given to silences except about the work 
at hand. He has tremendous responsibilities and has 
been given the head and shoulders fit for carrying them. 
Yet one’s clearest impressions of the new Chief are of his 
youth and of the possibilities his youth opens for his 
Bureau, optimism, enthusiasm, work capacity and ideal- 
ism, and when he is fifty-six instead of thirty-six, he will 
have this same youth, for it is the priceless adjunct of 
the creative mind. 


The Independence of China 


developments in concerning 

China are in the nature of progress or 
of retrogression. The effect of change. 
however, continues to be vivid. - A frock- 
coated President Yuan Shih-kai,. enter- 
taining the diplomatic corps in the pene- 
tralia of the Empress Dowager’s once 
mysterious Forbidden City, while tea is 
served by his wife and daughters nearby 
in the Throne Room of the Manchus, is an 
epitome, a tableau, of that change. The 
imperialistic barriers are all down now: 
the dragon’s skin completely sloughed off. 

For the present stability of the un- 
wieldy - republic the most reassuring 
event is the recent—October 10,—elec- 
-tion by the Assembly of Yuan Shih-kai— 
hitherto merely Provisional President 
and, in reality, Dictator—as first Consti- 
tutional President. In the two years of 
republican ferment since the fall of the 
Empire no other Chinese official has come 
to the surface who seriously threatens 
the “Strong Man’s”’ ascendency. For 
six vears to come, therefore, we may 
expect a degree of that effectiveness in 
office which often marks one man power 
by whatever constitutional limits theoret- 
ically surrounded, a Panama situation 
which, it is to be fervently hoped, will not 
be tempered by assassination. 

On the other hand the foreign relations 
of China have recently undergone a 
change which is not at all reassuring for 
the future unity. and inviolability of the 
Republic. ‘The recent withdrawal of 
the British Government from the organi- 
ized group of European Powers which has 
for more than three years been endeavor- 
ing to administrate and, in fact, to dictate 
the finances and the exploitation of 


| T is difficult to tell whether the recent 


China, leaves the way open to a renewal 


By an American Traveller 


of the old scramble of the last generation. 
Spheres of foreign influence will grow 
more sharply demarcated, and the Powers 
who assume their several exploitations, 
more mutually apprehensive: Shantung 
for the Germans; no _ international 
liberté, egalité, fraternité in Yunan: a 
Japanese kick to the half-open door in 
Manchuria, and Mongolia the happy 
hunting ground of Adam Zad, the Bear 
who walks like a Man. Once more the 
Hotel Wagons Lits at Peking will be 
colonized by a vulture flock of con- 
cession hunters, even although never 
again may they expect quite the rich 
picking of the later Empire, when official 
‘squeeze”” was upholstered by official 
ignorance. Nominally, as the Quintuple 
Group now breaks up, there is a corre- 
sponding gain in the independence of 
China. It remains to be seen whether 
such independence may not mean a slip 
toward dismemberment. 


ND where does the United States 

come in? It is an interesting tra- 
vesty on the so-called Six-Power Group 
that, even before President Wilson with- 
drew diplomatic support from the Ameri- 
can syndicate which formed part of that 
very loose, paper association, an unas- 
suming little Belgian by the name of 
de Vos, under the very noses of the wrang- 
ling Six-Power financiers, quietly put 
through two of the largest railway con- 
cessions ever granted in China; loan 
agreements involving more than a hun- 
dred millions of dollars signed and sealed, 
and survey work already begun. Un- 
doubtedly this government is well out of 
such an artificial, ineffective, bund and 
paternalistic monopoly as the Six-Power 
Group always was. In spite of the mis- 


takes of the Knox diplomacy, the Ameri- 
can Group played its part at least in good 
faith. So much can hardly be said Yor 
some of the other constituent elements. 
Due to the well-founded belief that both 
France and Russia have scuttled the quin- 
tuple ship in codperating with the Bel- 
gian loans, and the evident fact that both 
Japan and Russia severally repudiate 
anything approaching a joint exploita- 
tion of either Manchuria or Mongolia, 
Great Britain has also now been finally 
driven back to independent relations with 
China. 


HE sound Far-Eastern policy of the 
* Hay and Root régimes would never 
have permitted the inclusion of the United 
States in the original Four-Power, or the 
eventual Six-Power, Group. It was an 
entangling alliance from which we had 
nothing commensurate to gain for the loss 
of our traditional and unique position 
toward China. From the start it was, 
moreover, an alliance so opposed to the 
self-interest of two, at least, of the con- 
stituent powers, whose concern in China 
is immeasurably more vital than is ours 
to the people of this country, that it was 
predestined to disloyalty and doomed to 
dissolution. 

Commercially this country is back 
where it was ten years ago or further, 
with its former altruism, although still 
tenable, a little tarnished by its recent 
associations and strident methods. But 
to balance the present pessimistic con- 
sular reports from China due, on analysis, 
partly to revolutionary disorders, our 
appropriate independent relations with 
the new republic are, in every other 
respect, already ground for mutual 
congratulation. 
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HE guest who's twenty minutes late 


The guest who comes ahead of time 
Is capable of any crime. 


EVER massage your plate, unless 


Or Hochgeboren (of noble line), 


And own a castle on the Rhine. 


By OLIVER HERFORD 
FIRST AID TO THE AWFUL 


For dinner, is a Reprobate. 


You're of the Table d’ Haute 


Noblesse, 


And when you bid your Host 
A Lie is oftentimes polite. 


This is particularly true 


O tell a Falsehood is a Sin, 


Except to say you are not “in;” 


HE man of caution will refrain 
From jumping on a moving train; 


When there’s a lady hitched thereto. 


good-night, 


The Sport of the Masses 


most popular of American outdoor 

sports, the one that gives excite- 
ment and relaxation to the greatest num- 
ber of citizens at the same time, is that 
of sitting on a wooden bench and strain- 
ing vocal organs while watching a few 
highly trained (and still more highly paid) 
workmen exercise their muscles to their 
utmost capacity. 


dispute, the greatest and 


HESE sedentary sportsmen are 

counted by the hundred thousand. 
There are hundreds of thousands more 
who, unable to watch the toilers, content 
themselves with mechanical representa- 
tions of them—or bulletins announcing 
the progress of the game. 

And when all these are counted there are 
still millions more who only stand and wait 
for each edition of the 
newspapers where the fas- 
cinationof vicariousenergy 
is conveyed in an un- 
known tongue (unknown 
to any but its votaries). 

If you don't believe 
that the great American 
sport is watching people 
work, look at the crowd 
gathered round the excava- 
tion for a new skyscraper. 


EE the faces of the ~ 
watchers thrilled to an 
ecstasy of Inertia (the 


state called Khef by the Arabs) by the 
visible sweat of the toilers. 

It is the same on the curb, when the 
roadway laid down last week is being 
torn up to be laid again next week, and 
torn up again the week after, at so many 
hundred thousand per. 

It is the same in Heaven. where 
(according to John Calvin) the cool 
joy of the saved is intensified by 
the sight, their sole _ recreation, of 
the hot torment of their friends the 
damned. 


T is the secret of the success of rapidly 
moving melodrama and still more 
rapidly moving pictures. Next to Baseball 
as a vicarious muscular exercise comes 
Football, where the work is harder and 
more dangerous. 


NOME day it will be Golf and that will 
\” be the beginning of the end as it‘ has 
been of every country where Golf has be- 
come the national sport. The Hungarian 
savant, Dr. Albrecht Hulfe, during his 
exile witnessed a game of Golf in Dumfries 
and predicted the downfall of Scotland, 
and it was Hulfe who traced the sinking 
of the city of Atlantis to the same cause. 
Golf is not a sport. Golf is something 
between a vice and an obsession lacking 
withal the elegance of the one, the imag- 
ination of the other, and the amenability 
to treatment of both. 


N his previous incarnation the Golf- 
player was probably an inch-worm— 
and yet even Golf has its perfect possi- 
bilities. .Go to the Hippodrome and see 
how the players have been transformed 
from inch-worms into 
angels. 

And Football—no longer 
is it a melee of mud-cov- 
eredmadmenstruggling for 
the possession of a solitary 
ball. Through thegeneros- 
ity of Mr. Shubert each of 
the tastefully dressed play- 
ers has a ball of her very 
own. Thus. the vulgar 


is eliminated. No longer 

is there any danger—and 

the breakages may be 

computed in sidecombs. 
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J. Pierpont Morgan 


Breaking the Money 


By LOUIS D. BRANDEIS 


HE dominant element in our finan- 
cial oligarchy is the investment 
banker. Associated banks, trust 

companies and life insurance companies 
are his tools. Controlled railroads, public 
service and industrial corporations are 
Though properly but 
middlemen, these bankers bestride as 
masters America’s business world, so 
that practically no large enterprise can be 
undertaken successfully without their 
‘participation or approval. These bank- 
ers are, of course, able men possessed of 
large fortunes; but the most potent fac- 
tor in their control of business is not the 
possession of extraordinary ability or 
huge wealth. The key to their power 
is Combination—concentration intensive 
and comprehensive —advancing on three 
distinct lines: 

First: There is the obvious consoli- 
dation of banks and trust companies; 
the less obvious affiliations, —through 
stockholdings, voting trusts and _ inter- 
locking directorates,——of banking institu- 
tions which are not legally connected; 
and the joint transactions, gentlemen's 
agreements, and “banking ethics” which 
eliminate competition among the in- 
vestment bankers. 

Second: ‘There is the consolidation of 
railroads into huge systems, the large 
combinations of public service corpora- 
tions and the formation of industrial 
trusts, which, by making businesses so 
“big” that local, independent -banking 
concerns cannot alone supply the neces- 
sary funds, has created dependence upon 
the associated New York bankers. 

But combination, however intensive, 
along these lines only, could not have pro- 
duced the Money Trust—another and more 
potent factor of combination was added. 


his subjects. 
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Part 1—Our Financial Oligarchy 


Third: Investment bankers, like J. 
P. Morgan & Co., dealers in bonds, stocks 
and notes, encroached upon the functions 
of the three other classes of corporations 
with which their business brought them 
into contact. They became the directing 
power in railroads, public service and 
industrial companies through which our 
great business operations are conducted— 
the makers of bonds and stocks. They 
became the directing power in the life 
insurance companies, and other corporate 
reservoirs of the people's savings—the 
buvers of bonds and stocks. They be- 
came the directing power also in banks and 
and trust companies—the depositaries of 
the ‘quick capital of the country—the 
life blood of business, with which they and 
others carried on their operations. Thus 
four distinct functions, each essential to 
business, and each exercised, originally, 
by a distinct set of men, became united in 
the investment banker. It is to this union 
of business functions that the existence 
of the Money Trust is mainly due. 


HE development of our financial olli- 

garchy followed, in this respect, lines 
with which the history of political 
despotism has familiarized us:—usurpa- 
tion, proceeding by gradual encroach- 
ment rather than by violent acts; subtle 
and often long-concealed concentration 
of distinct functions, which are beneficent 
when separately administered, and dan- 
gerous only when combined in the same 
persons. It was by processes such as 
these that Caesar Augustus became mas- 
ter of Rome. The makers of our own 
Constitution had in mind like dangers 
to our political liberty when they pro- 
vided so carefully for the separation of 
governmental powers. 


The Proper Sphere of the 


Investment Banker 


HE original function of the invest- 
ment banker was that of dealer in 
bonds, stocks and notes; buying mainly 
at wholesale from corporations, municipali- 
ties, states and governments which need 
money, and selling to those seeking invest- 
ments. The banker performs, in this re- 
spect, the function of a merchant; and the 
function is a very useful one. Large busi- 
ness enterprises are conducted generally by 
corporations. The permanent capital of 
corporations is represénted by bonds and 
stocks. The bonds and stocks of the more 
important corporations are owned, in large 
part, by small investors, whodo not partici- 
pate in the management of the company. 
Corporations require the aid of a banker- 
middleman, for they lack generally the 
reputation and clientele essential to selling 
their own bonds and stocks direct to the 
investor. Investors in corporate securi- 
ties, also, require the services of a banker- 
middleman. The number of securities 
upon the market is very large. Only a 
part of these securities is listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange; but its 
listings alone comprise about sixteen 
hundred different issues aggregating about 
$26,500,000,000, and each year new list- 
ings are made averaging about two hun- 
dred and thirty-three to an amount of 
$1,500,000,000. For a small investor 
to make an intelligent selection from 
these many corporate securities—indeed, 
to pass an intelligent judgment upon a 
single one—is ordinarily impossible. He 
lacks the ability, the facilities, the train- 
ing and the time essential to a proper in- 
vestigation. Unless his purchase is to be 
little better than a gamble, he needs the 
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advice of an expert, who, combining 
special knowledge with judgment, has the 
facilities and incentive to make a thorough 
investigation. This dependence, both 
of corporations and investors, upon the 
banker has grown in recent years, since 
women and others who do not participate 
in the management, have become -the 
owners of so large a part of the stocks and 
bonds of our great corporations. Over 
half of the stockholders of the American 
Sugar Refining Company and nearly half 
of the stockholders of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad are women. 


OOD-WILL—the possession by a 

dealer of numerous and valuable 
regular customers—is always an impor- 
tant element in merchandising. But in 
the business of selling bonds and stocks, 
it is of exceptional value, for the very 
reason that the small investor relies so 
largely upon the banker's 


created, a secure hold was acquired upon 
reorganization. It was in this wa) 
also that Kuhn, Loeb & Co. became 
potent in the Union Pacific and the Balti- 
more & Ohio. 

But the banker’s participation in the 
management of the corporations was not 
limited to cases of promotion or reorgan- 
ization. An urgent or extensive need of 
new money was considered.a sufficient rea- 
son for the banker’s entering a board of 
directors. And often without even such 
excuse the investment banker has secured 
a place upon the Board of Directors, 
through his powerful influence or the con- 
trol of his customers’ proxies. Such 
seems to have been the fatal entrance of 
Mr. Morgan into the management of the 
then prosperous New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad, in 1892. And 
when once a banker has entered the 
Board,—whatever may have been the 
occasion,—his grip proves tenacious and 


aggregate capitalization of $17,273,000,- 
000. Mainly for corporations so con- 
trolled, J. P. Morgan & Co. procured the 
public marketing in ten years of security 
issues aggregating $1,950,000,000. This 
huge sum does not include any issues 
marketed privately, nor any issues, how- 
ever marketed, of intra-state corporations. 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and a few other invest- 
ment bankers exercise similar control over 
many other corporations. 


Controlling Security Buyers 


UCH control of railroads, public 
service and industrial corporations 
assures to the investment bankers an 
ample supply of securities at attractive 
prices; and merchandise well bought 
is half sold. But these bond and stock 
merchants are not disposed to take even 
a slight risk as to their ability to market 
their goods. They saw that if they could 
control the security-buyers, 


judgment. This confidential 
relation of the banker to cus-— 
tomers—and the knowledge 
of the customers’ private af- 
fairs acquired incidentally, is 
often a determining factor in 
the marketing of securities. 
With the advent of Big Busi- 
ness such good-will possessed 
by the older banking houses, 
preéminently J. P. Morgan & 
Co. and their Philadelphia 
House called Drexel & Co., by 
Lee, Higginson & Co. and 
Kidder, Peabody, & Co. of 
Boston, and by Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co. of New York, became 
of enhanced importance. The 
volume of new security issues 
was greatly increased by huge 
railroad consolidations, the 
development of the holding 
companies, and particularly 
by the formation of industrial 
trusts. The rapidly accumu- 
lating savings of our people 
sought investment. The field 
of operations for the dealer 


as wellas the security-makers, 
investment banking would, 
indeed, be “a happy hunting 
ground’; and they have 
made it so. 

The numerous small invest- 
ors cannot, in the strict sense, 
be controlied; but their de- 
pendence upon the banker 
insures their being duly influ- 
enced. A large part, how- 
ever, of all bonds issued and 
of many stocks are bought by 
the prominent corporate in- 
vestors;"and most prominent 
among these are the life insur- 
ance companies, the trust 
companies, and the banks. 

he purchase of a security 
by these institutions not only 
relieves the banker of the 
merchandise, but recom- 
mends it strongly to the small 
investor, who believes that 
these institutions are wisely 
managed. These controlled 
corporate investors are not 
only large customers, but may 


in securities was thus much 


be particularly accommodat- 


enlarged. And, as the securi- 

ties were new and untried, the 

services of the investment banker were in 
great demand, and his powers and profits 
increased accordingly. 


Controlling the Security Makers 


RY this enlargement of their legiti- 
mate field of operations did not 
satisfy investment bankers. 
not content merely to deal in securities. 
They desired to manufacture them also; 
and became promoters, or allied them- 
selves with promoters. Thus it was that 
J. P. Morgan & Company formed the 
Steel Trust. the Harvester Trust and 
the Shipping Trust. And, adding the 
duties of undertaker to those of midwife, 
the investment bankers became in times 
of corporate disaster, members of the 
security-holders’ ‘Protective Commit- 
tees’; then they participated as “Re- 
organization Managers” in the reincar- 
nation of the unsuccessful corporations 
and ultimately became directors. It was 
in this way that the Morgan associates 
acquired their hold upon the Southern 
Railway, the Northern Pacific, the Read- 
ing, the Erie, the Pére Marquette, the 
Chicago and Great Western, and the 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton. Often 
they insured the continuance of that 
control by the device of the voting trust; 
but even where no voting trust was 


They were 


Henry Iigginson 


his influence usually supreme, for he 


controls the supply of new money. 


HE investment banker is naturally 

on the lookout for good bargains 
in bonds and stocks. Like other mer- 
chants, he wants to buy his mechandise 
cheap. But when he becomes director 
of a corporation he occupies a position 
which prevents the transaction by which 
he acquires its corporate securities from 
being properly called a bargain. Can 
there be real bargaining where the same 
man is on both sides of a trade? The 
investment banker, through his control- 
ling influence on the Board of Directors, 
decides that the corporation shall issue 
and sell the securities, decides the price 
at which it shall sell them, and decides 
that it shall sell the securities to himself. 
The fact that there are other directors 
besides the banker on the Board does not, 
in practice, prevent this being the result. 
The banker, who holds the purse-strings, 
becomes usually the dominant spirit. 
Through voting-trusteeships, exclusive 


financial agencies, membership on execu- 
tive ‘or finance committees, or by mere 
directorships, J. P. Morgan & Co., and 
their associates, hold such financial power 
in at least thirty-two transportation 
systems, public utility corporations and 
industrial companies—companies with an 


ing ones. Individual inyest- 

ors are moody. They buy 

only whien they want to do so. ' They 
are sometimes inconveniently reluctant. 
Corporate investors, if controlled, may be 
made to buy when the bankers need a 
market. It was natural that the invest- 
ment bankers proceeded to get control of 
the great life insurance companies, as well 
as of the trust companies and the banks. 
The field thus occupied is uncommonly 
rich. The life insurance companies are 
our leading institutions for savings. 
Their huge surplus and reserves, aug- 
mented daily, are always clamoring for 
investment. No panic or money shortage 
stops the inflow of new money from the 
perennial stream of premiums on existing 
policies and interest on existing invest- 
ments. The three great companies— 
the New York Life, the Mutual of New 
York, and the Equitable—would have 
over $55,000,000 of new money to invest 
annually, even if they did not issue a 
single new policy: In 1904,—)just before 
the Armstrong  investigation,—these 
three companies had together $1,247,- 
331,738.18 of assets. They had issued 
in that year $1,025,671,126 of new poli- 
cies. The New York legislature placed 
in 1906 certain restrictions upon their 
growth; so that their new business since 
has averaged %547,384,212, or only 
fifty-three per cent. of what it was in 
1904. But the aggregate assets of these 
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companies increased in the last eight 
vears to $1,817,052,260.36. At the time 
of the Armstrong investigation-the aver- 
age age of these three companies was 
fifty-six years. The growth of assets in 
the last eight years was about half 
as large as the total growth in the 
preceding fifty-six years. These 
three companies must invest an- 
nually about $70,000,000 of new 
money; and besides, many old 
investments expire or are 
changed and the proceeds must 
be reinvested. A large part of 
all life insurance surplus and re- 
serves are invested in bonds. 
The aggregate bond invest- 
ments of these three companies 
on January 1, 1913, was 
$1,019,153,268.93. 


T was natural that the in- 

vestment bankers should seek 
to control these never-failing 
reservoirs of capital. George W. 
Perkins -was Vice-Presiderit of 
the New York Life, the largest 
of the companies. While re- 
maining such he was made a 
partner in J. P. Morgan & Co., 
and in the four years preceding 
the Armstrong investigation, his 
firm sold the New York Life $38,804,918.51 
in securities. "The New York,is a mutual 
company, supposed to be controlled by its 
policy-holders. But “the so-called control 
of life insurance companies by policy-hold- 
ers through mutualization is a farce”’ and 
‘its only result is to keep in office a self-con- 
stituted, self-perpetuating management.” 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
is a stock company and is controlled by 
$100,000 of stock. The dividend on this 
stock is limited by law to seyen per cent.; 
but in 1910 Mr. Morgan paid about 
$3,000,000 for $51,000, par value of this 
stock, or $5,882.35 a share. The dividend 
return on the stock investment is less than 
one-eighth of one per cent.; but the 
assets controlled amount now to over 
$500,000,000. And certain of these assets 
had an especial value for investment 
bankers;—namely, the large holdings of 
stock in banks and trust companies. 


HE Armstrong investigation dis- 

closed the extent of financial power 
exerted through the insurance company 
holdings of bank and trust company 
stock. The Committee recommended 
legislation compelling the insurance com- 
panies to dispose of the stock within five 


vears. A law to that 
effect was enacted, 
but the time was later 
extended. The com- 
panies then disposed 
of a part of their bank 
and trust company 
stocks; but, being con- 
trolled by the invest- 


ment bankers, these 
gentlemen the 


bank and trust com- 
pany stocks to them- 
selves. 

The banks and trust 
companies are deposi- 
taries, in the main, not 
of the people’s sav- 
ings, but of the busi- 
ness man’s quick 


capital. Yet, since 
the investment banker 
acquired control of 


banks and trust com- 
panies, these institu- 


tions also be- 
come, like the life companies, large 
purchasers of bonds and stocks. Many 


of our national banks have invested in 
this manner a large part of all their re- 
sources, including capital, surplus and 


Jacob H. Schiff 


deposits. The bond investments of some 
banks exceed by far the aggregate of their 
capital and surplus, and nearly equal 
their loanable deposits. 


Controlling Other 
People’s Quick 
Capital 
goose that lays 


golden eggs has 
been considered a most 
valuable possession. 
But even more profit- 
able is the privilege of 
taking the golden eggs 
laid by somebody else's 
goose. The investment 
bankers and their asso- 
ciates now enjoy that 
privilege. They control 
the people through the 
people’s.own money. If 
the bankers’ power were 
commensurate only 
with their wealth, they 
would have relatively 
little influence on 
American business. 
Vast fortunes like those 


of the Astors are no doubt regrettable. 
They are inconsistent with democracy. 
They are unsocial. And they seem pecu- 
liarly unjust when they represent largely 
unearned increment. But the wealth of 
the Astors does not endanger political or 
industrial liberty. It is insignificant in 
amount as compared with the aggregate 
wealth of America, or even of New York 
City. It lacks significance largely because 
its owners have only the income from their 
own wealth. The Astor wealth is static. 
The wealth of the Morgan associates is 
dynamic. The power and the growth 
of power of our financial oligarchs comes 
from wielding the savings and quick capi- 
tal of others. In two of the three great 
life insurance companies the influence 
of J. P. Morgan & Co. and their asso- 
ciates is exerted without any individual 
investment by them whatsoever. Even 
in the Equitable, where Mr. Morgan 
bought an actual majority of all the out- 
standing stock, his investment amounts 
to little more than one-half of one per 
cent. of the assets of the company. 
The fetters which bind the people are 
forged from the people’s own gold. 


UT the reservoir of other people's 
money, from which the investment 
bankers now draw their greatest 
power, is not the life insurance 
companies, but the banks and 
the trust companies. Bank de- 
posits represent the really quick 
capital of the nation. They 
are the life blood of businesses. 
Their effective force is much 
greater than that of an equal 
amount of wealth permanently 
inyested. The 34 banks and 
trust companies, which the Pujo 
Committee declared to be di- 
rectly controlled by the Morgan 
associates, held $1,983,000,000 
in deposits. Control of these 
institutions means the ability 
to lend a large part of these 
funds, directly and indirectly, 
to themselves; and what is 
often even more important, the 
power to prevent the funds 
being lent to any rival inter- 
ests. These huge deposits can, 
in the discretion of those in 
control, be used to meet the 
temporary needs of their sub- 
ject corporations. When bonds and stocks 
are issued to finance permanently these 
corporations, the bank deposits can in 
large part be loaned by the investment 


James Stillman 
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bankers in control to themselves and their 
associates; so that the securities may be 
carried by them until sold to investors. Or 
these bank deposits may be loaned to 
allied bankers, or jobbers in securities, or 
to speculators, to enable them to carry the 
bonds or stocks. Easy money tends to 
make securities rise in the market. Tight 
money nearly always makes them fall. 
The control by the leading investment 
bankers over the banks and trust com- 
panies is so great, that they can often 
determine for a time the market for 
money by lending or refusing to lend 
on the Stock Exchange. In this way, 
among others, they have power to affect 
the general trend of prices in bonds and 
stocks. Their power over a particular 
security is even greater. Its sale on the 
market may depend upon whether the 
security is favored or discriminated 
against when offered to the banks and 
trust companies, as collateral for loans. 

Furthermore, it is the investment 
banker's access to other people’s money 
in controlled banks and trust companies 
which alone enables any individual 
banking concern to take so large part 
of the annual output of bonds and’stocks. 
The banker’s own capital, however large, 
would soon be exhausted. And even the 
loanable funds of the banks would often 
be exhausted, but for the large deposits 
made in those banks by the life insurance, 
railroad, public service, and industrial 
corporations which the bankers also con- 
trol. On December 31, 1912, the three 
leading life insurance companies had 
deposits in banks and trust companies 
aggregating $13,839,189.08. As_ the 
Pujo Committee finds: 

“The men who through their control 
over the funds of our railroads and in- 
dustrial companies are able to direct 
where such funds shall be kept and thus 
to create these great reservoirs of the 
people’s money, are the ones who are in 
position to tap those reservoirs for the 
ventures in which they are interested 
and to prevent their being tapped for 
purposes of which they do not approve. 
The latter is quite as important a factor 
as the former. It is the controlling con- 
sideration in its effect on competition 
in the railroad and industrial world.” 


Having Your Cake and Eating 


It Too 


UT the power of the investment 
banker over other people’s money 
is often more direct and effective than 
that exerted through controlled banks and 
trust companies. J. P. Morgan & Co. 
achieve the supposedly impossible feat of 
having their cake and eating it too. 
They buy the bonds and stocks of con- 
trolled railroads and industrial concerns, 
and pay the purchase price; and still 
do not part with their money. This 
is accomplished by the simple devicé of 
becoming the bank of deposit of the con- 
trolled corporations, instead of having 
the company deposit in some merely con- 
trolled bank in whose operation others 
have’ at least some share. When J. P. 
Morgan & Co. buy an issue of securities 
the purchase money, instead of being 
paid over to the corporation, is retained 
by the banker for the corporation, to 
be drawn upon only as the funds are 


needed by the corporation. And as the 
securities are issued in large blocks, and 
the money raised is often not all spent 
until long thereafter, the aggregate of 
the balances remaining in the banker's 
hands are huge. Thus J. P. Morgan & 
Co. (including their Philadelphia house, 
called Drexel & Co.) held on November 
1, 1912, deposits aggregating $162,491,- 
819.65. 


Power and Pelf 


lagen operations of so comprehensive a 
system of concentration necessarily 
developed in the bankers overweening 
power. And the bankers’ power grows 
by what it feeds on. Power begets wealth; 
and added wealth opens ever new oppor- 
tunities for the acquisition of wealth 
and power. The operations of these 
bankers are so vast and numerous that 
even a very reasonable compensation 
for the service performed by the bankers, 
would, in the aggregate, produce for them 
incomes so large as to result in huge 
accumulations of capital. But the com- 
pensation taken by the bankers as com- 
missions or profits is far from reasonable. 
Occupying, as they so frequently do, the 
inconsistent position of being at the same 
time seller and buyer,—the standard for 
so-called compensation actually applied, 
is not the “Rule of reason” but “All 
the traffic will bear.””. And this is true 
even where there is no sinister motive. 
The weakness of human nature prevents 
men from being good judges of their own 
deservings. 

The syndicate formed by J. P. Mer- 
gan & Co. to underwrite the United States 


Steel Corporation took for their services, 


securities which netted $62,500,000 in 
cash. Of this huge sum J. P. Morgan 
& Co. received, as syndicate managers, 
$12,500,000 in addition to the share 
which they were entitled to receive as 
syndicate members. This sum of $62,- 
500,000 was gniy a part of the fees paid 
for the servidld of monopolizing the steel 
industry. In addition to the commis- 
sions taken specifically for organizing 
the United States Steel Corporation, 
large sums were paid for organizing the 
several companies of which it is composed. 
For instance, the National Tube Com- 
pany was capitalized at $80,000,000 of 
stock; $40,000,000 of which was com- 
mon stock. Half of this $40,000,000 was 
taken by J. P. Morgan & Co. and associ- 
ates for promotion services; and _ the 
$20,000,000 stock so taken became later 
exchangeable into $25,000,000 of Steel 
Common. Commissioner of Corpora- 
tions Herbert Knox Smith, found that: 

“More than $150,000,000 of the stock 
of the Steel Corporation was issued direc- 
rectly or indirectly (through exchange) 
for mere promotion or underwriting 
services. In other words, nearly one- 
seventh of the total capital stock of the 
Steel Corporation appears to have been 
issued directly or indirectly to promoters’ 
services.” 


HE so-called fees and commissions 
taken by the bankers and associates 
upon the organization of the trusts have 
been exceptionally large. But even after 
the trusts are successfully launched the 
exactions of the bankers are often ex- 


The second article of this series, “‘How the Combiners Combine,” 


tortionate. The syndicate which under- 
wrote, in 1901, the Steel Corporation's 
preferred. stock conversion plan, ad- 
vanced only $20,000,000 in cash and 
received an underwriting commission of 
$6,800,000. 

The exaction of huge commissions is 
not confined to trust and other industrial 
concerns. The Interborough Railway 
is a most prosperous corporation. It 
earned last year nearly 21 per cent. on 
its capital stock, and secured from New 
York City, in connection with the subway 
extension, a very favorable contract. 
But when it financed its $170,000,000 
bond issue it was agreed that J. P. Morgan 
& Co. should receive three per cent.; 
that is, $5,100,000, for forming this 
syndicate. More recently, the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
agreed to pay J. P. Morgan & Co. a 
commission of $1,680,000; that is, 
24 per cent., to form a syndicate to 
underwrite an issue at par of $67,000,- 
000 20-year 6 per cent. convertible de- 
bentures. That means: The bankers 
bound themselves to take at 9746 any 
of these six per cent. convertible bonds 
which stockholders might be unwilling 
to buy at 100. When the contract was 
made the New Haven’s then outstanding 
six per cent. convertible bonds were selling 
at 114. And the new issue, as soon as 
announced, was in such demand that the 
public offered and has ever since been 
willing to buy at 106;—bonds which the 
Company were to pay J. P. Morgan & 
Co. $1,680,000 to be willing to take at 
par. 


ext 
Why the Banks Became 
Investment Bankers 


large profits from promotions, 


underwritings and _ security pur- 


_chases. led to a revolutionary change 


in the conduct of our leading banking 
institutions. It was obvious that con- 
trol by the investment bankers of the 
deposits in banks and trust companies 
was an essential element in their securing 
these huge profits. And the bank 
officers naturally asked, “Why then 
should not the banks and trust companies 
share in so profitable a field? Why 
should not they themselves become in- 
vestment bankers too, with all the new 
functions incident to ‘Big Business’?” 
To do so would involve a departure from 
the legitimate sphere of the banking busi- 
ness,—which is the making of temporary 
loans to other business concerns. But 
the temptation was irresistible. The 
invasion of the investment banker into 
the banks’ field of operation’ was fol- 
lowed by a counter invasion by the banks 
into the realm of the investment banker. 
And most prominent among the banks 
were the National City and the First 
National of New York. But theirs was 
not a hostile invasion. The contending 
forces met-as allies, joined forces to 
control the business of the country, and 
to “divide the spoils.” The alliance was 
cemented by voting: trusts, by inter- 
locking directorates and by joint owner- 
ships. There resulted the fullest “co- 
operation”; and more railroads, public 
service corporations, and great industrial 
concerns were brought into complete 
subjection. 


will appear next week 


“Once caught up in the powerful surging maelstrom of commuters, my uncle lost control of his temper and of his hat-bow™ 


My Uncle and the Green Parrot 


By DONALD BARTHOLOMEW 


S my uncle appeared upon the mist from his spectacles and gazed be- 
threshold of his private office, the wildered at the panorama of confused 
heads of his many accountants .activity stretched before him. Then as 

suddenly ducked lower over their ledgers, his eye fell upon a warped weather- 
presenting much the appearance of a field scarred structure on the next corner, there 
of wheat swept down by a gust of wind. spread over his perspiring face an ex- 

““Mr. Block,” he said in his crisp, stac- pression you might attribute to our ex- 
cato manner, “please see that this letter plorer who has unexpectedly run across 
is delivered at the bank by three-fifteen.” a friend in the vicinity of the South Pole. 

The head bookkeeper studied his The very building on which my uncle’s 
watch for a moment. “It is three now, binocular-like spectacles were focused 
sir,” he said. “I am afraid that you are lay like a tattered Rip Van Winkle in the 
asking an impossibility.” shadow of its modern neighbors. 7 

“Precisely.” returned my uncle tartly, 

—‘else [should have given the commis- Y uncle gave his great spectacles an 
sion to an office boy.” extra polish and trained them on the 

The head bookkeeper stiffened. “There dingy sign that swung in the wind above 
appears,” he said, “to have been some the dingy door. He was not mistaken. 
misunderstanding, sir. I-am an expert Here was the oldest hostelry in the city, 
accountant. If you want miracles per- —‘*‘The Mad Bull” famed through a cen- 
formed, I suggest you employ an apostle.” tury and a half, for its veal pies and a 

“I accept your suggestion,” replied certain brew of golden ale. 
my uncle briskly. “There will be one to In a trice my uncle’s mind was made. 
fill your place at eight-thirty tomorrow’ And if a portly gentleman can be said to 
morning. The cashier will give you your’ whisk at all, my uncle whisked into the 
salary to date at once.”” And, placing doorway of the “Mad Bull” for all the 
the packet in his breast sony a a agape like a rabbit into his burrow. 
on his heel, took down his hat, andstode Ordinarily, my good uncle would as soon 
out of the office. My uncle was always have slept with the devil himself as have 
quick enough to act, but often not quick graced the bar of a public house. But 
enough not to act. you must remember that we are living in 

To return to his office would be to ac- the Era of the Elastic Code. It is not 
knowledge himself beaten,—to cap an the act, but the “atmosphere” that 
anti-climax on his artistically perfect exit. counts. Psyche may go nude on Par- 

The kettle of fish was spilled, and he nassus, but never on Broadway! 
must preserve the unities by letting it It was, then, the mellow historical set- 
appear that the spilling was deliberate. ting of the ““Mad Bull” that dignified the 
Therefore must he cast about for some situation of my strait-laced uncle, call- 
means of entertaining himself for the ing for a veal pie and a mug of “half with 
remainder of the afternoon. a dash” at a water-front ale house. He 

lifted the pot of brew and, with a sharp 

T was a hot, listless day, and about puff, blew therefrom a deep collar of 

him, the city lay in a sort of stupor, froth. The act served as an immediate 
drugged with humidity. The only evi- and intimate introduction to one who 
dences of activity were the mercury stood next him at the bar, for the glob of 
which moved up,—starched collars which foam landed squarely on the newly pol- 
moved down, and family entrances which ished boot of that personage. 
moved sideways. Now at mid-after- Tell Colonel Culpepper, if you like, 
noon the urban muse of Divertisement that he doesn’t know a julep from a jack- 
invariably takes a nap. There is nothing daw, lay down five aces in a Deadgulch 
doing. The matinee is well over and the poker game, set a torch to Rome or tweak 
baseball extra still lurks in the linotype a monarch’s beard, but never, as did my 
room. Three P. M. is too late to start uncle on that afternoon, spill October ale 
anything but the two o'clock trains on over the toilet of a seaman dressed for a 
the Erie. holiday ashore. 

My uncle fared on till he found himself in My uncle was on the point of framing 
the water-front district of the North River an apology, but the fuse had been lighted; 
—that huge maw of the Gotham giant. — this bombinthepersonof asea-faring Beau 

Pickwickian like, he paused, wiped the Brummel exploded ‘ere he could speak. 
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“Ere now,” he bellowed, banging his 
pot down on the mahogany bar,—‘‘ Wot 
abaht it! Wotabaht it! Yer poor ham, 
yer! wot abaht it!” 

“What about it,” repeated my aston- 
ished uncle,—*‘ what about what?” 

“Wot abaht wot, eh? That’s good, 
thatis! Wotabaht the other boot. Can 
yer ‘it that? Wot do yer want ter slop 
yer beer on me fer, yer big aggriwatin’ 
stevedore!”” 

“I apologize, sir,” said my uncle hast- 
ily. “It was clumsy. I apologize, I as- 
sure you.” 

“I take my beer inside, not outside,” 
stated the seaman, stolidly. 

“Very proper,” returned my uncle, re- 
lieved. ‘* Will you finish your mug and be 
my guest? I don’t often get down this way.” 


HE war cloud dispelled, my uncle 
would now have departed, but, like 
a certain wedding guest, he was held by 
the moist eye of the thirsty mariner. 
“Wot I sy, guv’nor, is that this ’ere’s 
a perculiar world,—you an’ me bein’ 
thrown together so fortunate, an’ gettin’ 
on so smooth. An’ wot I sy farther, is, 
I don’t often take toa new rummy. Yer 
ecarn't be too careful, I says. _’Ere’s 
George Ducky, now,’’—and the seaman 
jerked his thumb toward the bartender. 
“Take Ducky, a’orrible example, says 
I. Wot abaht ‘im? says you. Why, 
says I,—married a woman f’r life, forty- 


eight minutes arter ’e’d seen ’er. Did ’e 
regret wot ‘e done? Did ’e regret wot ’e 
done! did! The bloomin’ wixen 


laid awake nights thinkin’ o’ ways ter 
aggriwate ‘im, an’ arter a while she got 
mad as a centerpede with tobaccer juice 
in ‘is eye every time George come ‘ome 
lit, eh, George? Well, wot then? says 
you. Why, she took wiolent, one day, 
an’ they sent ’er up to the Island an’ put 
‘er in a strait jacket. An’ every time 
old George thinks of ‘er, eh George?,— 
nearly laffs ‘isself ter death. Wot’ll 
"appen to er when she pops off, says you. 
Will George claim the precious fragments? 
Not ’e!” 

The mariner paused to refresh himself 
with another draught, and my uncle mur- 
mured “‘Good gracious!” 

“*Ere I get back from the Indies an’ 
lose a friend an’ make a friend,” con- 
tinued the seaman, drawing his sleeve 
across his mouth. 

“Lost a friend!”’ exclaimed my uncle. 
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“Croaked,” said thie other. 

“Croaked?”’ 

‘“*Dead,” explained the Seaman. “ An’ 
‘ere I've brought ‘im a couple of bloomin’ 
parrots from the Indies, but they ain’t no 
use to ‘im now with ‘im dead. Wot’s 
more, parrots ain’t in my line. Yer don’t 
want a good reliable parrot, do yer, guv’- 
nor—cause if yer do, why welcome to 
‘im, says I. That there’s my way,— 
free an’ easy with a rummy I takes to.” 

“Well,” said my uncle, “that de- 
pends. I have been looking for a good 
parrot for some time. If I could get one 
reasonably, 

“Reasonable my eye!” broke in the 
sea-going man. “Didn’t I sy as how 
you was welcome te the bird! an’ a good 
un, too! Wot I sy, is, tho ‘ow are we 
goin’ ter get ‘im. There’sthe row! Wot 
row? says you. Why, says I, the buz- 
zard’s over in Hoboken—at my sister-in- 
law’s. Wot then? says you. Wait till I 
tell yer. The old she-pirate give me a 
dollar this morning an’ says ter fetch ‘er 
some catnip. Well, ‘ere [ am an’ ‘ave 
I got the catnip? No! An’ wot’s more; 
I ain't got the bloomin’ dollar neither. 
"Ow am I goin’ back, I ask yer.” 


HE seaman fortified himself with an- 

other draught. “‘“Mebbe now,” he 

continued, “if you was to run over an’ get 
"im yourself,—” 

To my uncle, who had something of a 
Pickwickian yearning for adventure, the 
nature of the excursion strongly appealed. 
He looked at his watch. 

“That’s not a bad idea,” he exclaimed 
warmly,—‘“if I can get back in two 
hours?” 

“Arf the time! Yer can run over,— 
see the old dear, get the bird an’ back in 
an hour. But ‘ere now,—wot are yer 
goin’ ter carry ‘imin? I ain’t got no poll- 
parrot cage. "Ow abaht a ‘at box, then? 
They'll think yer was carryin’ ‘ome a ‘at 
except fer the ‘oles. Yer got ter ‘ave 
‘oles ter wentilate the bloemin’ bird. 
Parrots revels in wentilation; and a ‘at 
box is more of a gent’s luggage than a 
blarsted bird-cage, ain’t it?” 

“A hat-box ought to do very nicely,” 
rejoined my uncle. So, settling his score 
with the “Mad Bull,” he set forth with 
the sea-going man in quest of a hat-store. 
As they walked, the mariner reflected 
aloud,—a habit formed (my uncle con- 
jectured) in the lonely night watches on 
board ship. 

“T’ll write a line to the old Tartar on 
the inside o’ the cover,” he ruminated, 
“tellin’ “er to ‘hand over one the birds. 
Wot bird ‘ll you pick, says you. Why, 
says I, the blue one, o’ course. Wot’s 
the row abaht the gray one, says you. 
Gray parrots is rum birds, says I. 
that, says you. Why, says I, yer wake 
up one morning an’ the idiots has pecked 
- *emselves as bare as a boiled owl. Where 
does the feathers go, then, says you. 
That's it! You don’t know. I] don’t 
know. Nobody knows!” 

“Extraordinary,” murmured my uncle. 

““An’ ’ere’s another thing,” continued 
the seaman. “Wot abaht feedin’ ‘im. 
Wot are yer goin’ ter give ter eat? I 
dunno, says you. I thought so, says I; 
Give im anything but oranges. “Cause 
why? says you. “Cause the seeds sticks 
in ’is throat an’ ’e croaks!”’ 

The last observation brought them to 
a hat-store. Before my uncle could speak, 
the seaman had opened negotiations in 
his own fashion. “See ‘ere,”’ he barked at 
the clerk, “wot we want is a ‘at-box, 
empty. "Ow abaht it, now?” 


**Down Fido!” from the clerk. “Some 


one’s been feedin’ vou raw meat. What 
kind of a hat-box?”’ he asked, turning to 
my uncle. 

“I'd like to get one about the size that 
would hold a tall hat,’ said my uncle. 

“Haven't got one,’ answered the clerk, 
“would this do?”’ and he fetched one of 
the elongated variety designed to hold 
a dozen hats or more. 


| ih was getting late and my uncle was 
becoming impatient to be off. He 
took the box, and, turning to his com- 
panion, pressed a two-dollar bill in that 
person’s hand, bidding him good-bye 
and expressing his warm appreciation 
for the chance that had brought them 
together. | 

““Guv'nor,” responded the seaman, 
gazing at the bill and giving emphasis to 
his remarks by jerking my uncle’s hand 
like a pump handle,—**Guv'nor, wot I 
say, is, I’ve took to ver, eaven bless yer. 
Once a rummy’s friend,—allus a friend. 
. . « Don’t ferget abaht pickin’ the blue 
one; gray ones is bad eggs!"’ And, squar- 
ing away, the seaman walked out of the 
door and disappeared. 

A moment later my uncle emerged 
briskly with his box tucked horizontally 
under his arm. 

Once caught up in the powerful surging 
maelstrom of commuters, my uncle lost 
control of his temper and of his hat-box. 
He soon felt like a man going over Ni- 
agara hangingyonto the tail of a shark. 
The thing rammed people in the back and 
butted them in the stomach,—got be- 
tween his legs and knocked off his hat. 
He would have swapped it then and there 
for a full-grown ostrich,—or would have 
dropped it overboard; but the picture 
of a furious citizen heaving a four-foot 
hat-box off a crowded ferryboat had its 
drawbacks. 


NO mythological fleece-hunting Jason, 

encountering every variety of em- 
barassment in the revised catalog of Tor- 
ments, had anything on my uncle when 
he found himself, at last, at the dilapi- 
dated street which marked his journey’s 
end. Through the twilight, up the steps 
of the nearest tenement, he scuttled, but 
before he could put a civil question, a 
hook-nosed housewife sprang out like a 
jack-in-the-box, brandishing an_ iron 
spoon. 

“Here, you!” she cried, “I told you 
once before I didn’t want no writin’ paper 
nor no toilet soap an’ I don’t wantta sub- 
scribe ter any magazines an’ I 
don’t want no enlarged crayon 
portraits o’ the old man fer his 
birthday! an’ if yer come bum- 
min’ around here again yer'll 
get a pail o’ slops on yer head. 
get me?”’ 

“I beg your 
pardon,” concili- 
ated my astonished 
uncle, “I haven't 
got anything to 
sell. I’m looking 
for a Mrs. Voke 
at number twenty- 
six. Can youtell | 
me where she 
lives?” 

“This here’s 
number eighty an’ 
my name’s none of 
your business,” 
snapped the wom- 
an, and slammed 
the door on my 
uncle and his hat- 
box. 


“Ricks ‘isself as bare as a boiled owl, 
eh!’ muttered my exasperated uncle as 
he trudged along in the twilight. ‘*Dam- 
me. J’ll pick him as bare as a boiled 
owl if I have to walk all night to find 
him!” 

Once more, puffing now like a sea lion, 
he climbed the steps of a house he judged 
to be number twenty-six, and gave the 
bell a vicious yank. 

“Does a Mrs. Voke,”’—began my 
uncle,— 

“IT just told yer,” interrupted the 
woman,— 

“Pardon me, madam,” said my unéle 
vehemently, “you ‘couldn't have just 
told me anything because this is the 

““Sumpin’s eatin’ you.” broke in the 
other, “I told you five minutes ago there 
ain’t nobody on this street named Voke, 
nor anything like it,—an’ never was; an’ 
if there was any number twenty-six, 
which there ain’t also, it would be across 
the street!”’ and my uncle looking where 
the woman pointed, beheld a vacant 
lot. 

What he beheld immediately there- 
after caused his jaw to drop in stupefied 
astonishment. 

Trudging by, as if weary with long 
walking, was one carrying under his arm 
a hat-box punched full of holes, identical 
to his own. . 

“Hey!” called my uncle, “hold on a 
minute!"’ and as he came up, a curious 
understanding look passed between 
them. 

“Pardon said the stranger quietly, 
“but it looks a little like rain, doesn’t it? 
Could you tell me the quickest way to 
the New York ferry?” 

“I'm going that way myself,” an- 
swered my uncle. “I'll go with you.” 
For a few moments they walked in si- 
lence, then the stranger spoke. “I was 
wondering,” he said, half to himself, 
“what does become of their feathers. 
They eat "em, I suppose.” 

“So I understand,” replied my uncle. 


“A hook- 
nosed house- 
wife sprang 
out like a 
jack-in-the-box, brand- 


ishing an iron spoon.” 
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Our Foreign Legion 


HERE is frequently the feeling, 
when business houses go after 
world trade, that foreign sales- 

men do not exhibit the same loyalty 
in handling imported goods as they do 
when representing a home industry. If 
there is any country that finds itself the 
exception to this rule it is our own; and 
if there is'any country where we are held 
as favorites by salesmen, that country is 
Germany. American houses with experi- 
ences that fail to verify this statement 
have been either unfortunate in their con- 
nections, or negligent in the drawing up 
of agreements-that were understood in 
detail by the representative. 

The lure of thé dollar is something to be 
reckoned with when securing salesmen in 
Germany. Many of these men prefer to 
work for an American company, both for 
the added importance such a connection 
actually gives them among their fellows, 
and because of the greater opportunities 
for advancement. The idea of being able 
to learn American ways, the hope of being 
sent to the United States—these condi- 
tions tend to attract good salesmen to our 
houses engaged in business im Germany. 

As to opportunities for the securing of 
capable men in the Kaiser’s kingdom, 
they are excellent. While the men of 
each profession form a social class, yet the 
class distinction in business life, which in 
many countries makes it almost impossi- 
ble for a man to grow out of the work to 
which his earliest endeavors assigned him, 
is by no means hampering in its definition. 
This liberal characteristic, that permits 
a man to thrust aside precedent and climb 
to the utmost of his ability, has, however, 
a peculiar Teutonic turn. The ambitious 
man of that country is looking for more 
than wealth. Most of them will forego a 
goodly share of financial gain for any title 
or degree or office suggestive of power. 
The average German has a genuine fend- 
ness for being “ bossed”’ and so, naturally, 
holds in great respect any one who may 
attach some expression of authority to 
his name. 


Lieutenants of the Reserve 


USINESS does not hesitate to take 
advantage of this situation. One of 
our corporations, with two factories in 
Germany and as, fine a sales organization 


as there is on the Continent, makes a spe-- 


cialty of Lieutenants of the Reserve— 
petty officers of a military body that 
holds a silent partnership in the standing 
army. The Berlin sales department of 
this corporation is never without two or 
three of these.men; and as rapidly as they 
are able to secure recruits the older ones 
are sent to take charge of branch offices 
in other cities of the Empire. 

The exceedingly prominent bump of 
admiration and deference the people of 
this country exhibit in the presence of the 
army accounts for the commercial value 
of the title. The fact that the bearer may 
have no authority whatever in the busi- 
ness he represents in no way depreciates 
his standing with the public he solicits. 
The American house referred to manufac- 
tures commodities that necessitate fre- 
quent dealings with municipal authorities 
on questions relating to permits and in- 


spections. There are two resident direc- 
tors: an American and a German- 
American. The former never attempts 
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to deal personally with any branch of the 
government or with builders. The latter, 
though a German of good family and 
prominent in commercial circles, could 
hardly get a building-in$pector to answer 
the telephone, except that worthy had 
been informed that “ Director’? Schmidt 
wished to speak with him—and Schmidt 
might be director of anything from the 
state railways to a second-hand store. 

When prompt action is required, a 
salesman, getting ten dollars a week, per- 
haps, is sent to the building department. 
All he must do is show a card with “ Lieu- 
tenant of the Reserve” engraved in one 
corner, and then state his desires. 

While army rank will secure an audi- 
ence almost anywhere, it will not sell 
goods unless backed by the right training. 
To make sure of their ability and fitness 
the company puts all of its prospective 
salesmen through a complete course in 
this branch of the business. Whatever 
the German may lack in speed in acquir- 
ing training he makes up, with interest, in 
thoroughness. He is rather generally a 
hustler when out for business; but it is 
unfair to compare him with the man who 
does that work in our country. Neither 
conditions nor the men lend themselves to 
the important undertakings so usual with 
our salesmen. 


TTEMPTS have been made, with the 
highest grade men obtainable. in 
Germany, to allot extensive territories 
and cover them from two to four times a 
year. But it has never proven effective 
in holding the market. Business cus- 
toms in vogue, as well as the personality 
of both buyer and seller, are not favorable 
to this plan. The rule of the German 
merchant to buy in small quantities makes 
it impossible for the average house and 
commodity to adopt this method. An- 
other reason for its lack of success is that 
the majority of salesmen require more 
personal supervision than they do with 
us; not because there is any disposition to 
neglect duties or shirk responsibilities, but 
rather that the methods of organization 
and control of the sales force do not favor 
such operations. Even where our sales 
systems have been introduced human lim- 
itations have prevented large individual 
results. The German employer takes a 
paternal attitude toward his employees. 
He tells his salesmen what to do, and they 
do it, or receive a scolding. It is merely 
another example of being “bossed.” 
This situation must not be taken as 
suggesting that the cost of selling is higher 
in Germany than with us. Tests have 
proven the reverse to be true. One of our 
concerns with a factory in Germany, that 
has been producing drug preparations 
over there for more than twenty years, 
finds that while the average order is less 
than half what it is at home, the cost of 
selling is also less than it is in the States. 
And this in spite of the fact that almost 
twice as many salesmen are required to 
cover an equal amount of territory. The 
men work entirely on commission and 
there are plenty of good ones to be had. 


Beards of Commerce 


ROM Berlin to Paris, commercially, 

is rather a far cry, yet not half so dis- 
tant as the Frenchmen wish it. The last 
way to sell goods in France is through a 


German agent. One of our manufac- 
turers had, because of the novelty of his 
wares, built up a most profitable business 
in France. Later the market got hope- 
lessly away from him as a result of a series 
of mistakes in trying to do business on the 
same plan as at home. His French finish 
came when a German was put in to man- 
age the office and sales forces. In a little 
more than a year after this inauguration 
the business was closed out. At one time 
it had profitably employed between fifty 
and seventy-five people. 


OMETIMES Opportunity responds to 
‘7 an encore. Recently this company 
has been successful in building up a 
French trade in one of its new products. 
The work is being done entirely by 
Frenchmen. Only the most’ general 
supervision is undertaken by the Ameri- 
can who represents the company both in 
England and on the Continent and whose 
offices are in London. 

‘Not long ago one of the officials of a new 
but flourishing American manufacturing 
concern went over to Paris to start some- 
thing. The business had been put to- 
gether by several energetic young men, 
and they decided it was time to open up a 
European agency. They cast lots to see 
who should devote a year to this task. 
The lucky member set out at once for 
Paris. By the time he had learned it was 
not necessary to tip the concierge every 
morning, and could find the way to the 
office he had rented without taking a taxi 
or carrying the address in his hat-band, he 
decided to advertise for salesmen. He 
wrote an American style advertisement 
and put it in the Paris editions of the 
London Daily Mail and the New York 
Herald. At the time he really did not 
know what he expected in the way of 
results. The nearest to a tangible idea 
was something very hazy, possibly origi- 
nal, possibly borrowed, that a number of 
Americans and Englishmen were looking 
for jobs that would give them a chance to 
use their kitchen French. 

A few of this type did appear, but a 
business acquaintance who knew condi- 
tions happily warned the newcomer in 
time and agreed to occupy the chair at the 
hour of the advertised meeting. The 
first time the door-bell rang—for French 
offices have door-bells—a small man ap- 
peared on the scene. Though seemingly 
very agile it required but a glance to make 
the American positive the caller had al- 
ready torn the fiftieth page off life’s calen- 
dar. He had a beard any of us would 
immediately recognize as long and silky. 
His salute was elaborate and included con- 
siderable elevation of his head gear. 

The second visitor was not unlike the 
first, except that Nature had used a 
wider gauged planter in sowing his beard, 
so that the hairs stood out in rugged 
isolation. 

As the friend who had offered to help 
pick the winners concluded it was time to 
commence he made a suggestion to that 
effect; but the future employer looked 
distinctly worried. 

“Say,” he began, in an undertone. 
“what was wrong with that ad? Did I say 
anything that means something else to 
these Frenchmen, or has this government 
shut off some old-age pension? I don't 
want to be adopted; I want salesmen.” 

“The whiskers are one reason why I 
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‘ame,’ the friend replied. “I knew you 
would hardly come up for air after the first 
sight. At my premier experience, when 
one of these came in as a salesman, I 
thought it was some form of French joke, 
and a false decoration. But let me tell 
you that if I were hiring salesmen today, 
other qualifications being equal, the man 
with the beard would always get the 
decision.” 


Romance and Plumbers 


O matter if an American has as many 
lives as a cat, if he be a real, honest 
American with one of those healthy- 
though-local, mental horizons, the French 
scheme of piecing out stature with whisk- 
ers never approaches him without a shock. 
Yet there is no getting around the practi- 
cal value they set on beards in business; 
and let the man who belittles the French 
for their peculiarities remembeg that he 
may in turn appear somewhat strange to 
his neighbor. The beard does for the 
Frenchman, in the matter of putting up a 
substantial appearance, just what five- 
feet-eleven, with a good chin and nose and 
a pleasant smile accomplishes for our men 
of the road. 

As to being bossed, the little Frenchman 
is as unlike the big German as salad is un- 
like steak. They are energetic and good 
talkers; loyal to the house they represent, 
ambitious to advance, exceedingly saving 
both in personal matters and for their 
employers. But they will not be driven. 
To attempt the strict routine of opera- 
tions and reports, found so essential with 
us, is sure to create friction, dampen ar- 
dor, and reduce the powers: of initiative 
that under favorable conditions, are so 
valuable an asset to the employer. In 
the matter of wages, the Frenchman is 
paid about one-third the American scale. 
They are like the German in that more 
salesmen and smaller territories bring 
best results. 

These facts are the condensed findings 
of several American houses, widely differ- 
ent in the wares they handle, that are 
doing profitable business in France. One 
of these corporations, that is also strongly 
entrenched in Germany, has proven that 
the Frenchman is much better able fo use 
his personality in bolding trade than the 
German. Their goods are handled by 
plumbers, and one salesman who attends 
this fraternity in several good-sized 
French towns has practically eliminated 
competition for the last five years by 
means of a most unusual expression of 
personality. 


T seems this fellow, in a cleverly half- 
concealed manner, gave out the im- 
pression that he was a man of some for- 
tune; more than the average Frenchman 
considers necessary for retirement. By 
careful direction of the conversation the 
shop-keeper was always given the oppor- 
tunity to ask why a man of such means 
preferred daily employment to the luxury 
of leisure. Beginning in an offhand 
manner, the salesman would then speak of 
the greatness of the company with which 
he had accepted employment, his lofty 
position in being sole representative in a 
territory that held such important cus- 
tomers as his present host, and of the gen- 
erous attitude of the company toward all 
employees. Then he would deftly press 


down the loud pedal; tell of the enormous 
wealth of the house and how it con- 
tinued to manufacture only because of 
the service it was able to render human- 
ity in offering so perfect and beneficial 
a commodity at about the cost of pro- 
duction. He expatiated on the won- 
derful advantages of the device, made 
talking points of commonplace pagticu- 
lars, and mentioned in conclusion the 
enviable position the handling of such 
wares gave local merchants. 

Each new store at which this romantic 
young man presents himself inevitably 
hears the story. Each visit to old cus- 
tomers is embellished with an account of 
some recent happening that brings out 
fresh evidence of his own commanding 
position, some noble undertaking of his 
employers, some hitherto unseen perfec- 
tion of the commodity, or possibly a new 
use to which it is adaptable. 

So much personality might be thought 
perilous to the house, were it not built on 
the wares they manufacture. Even then 
such a plan could hardly be carried out, 
or permitted, in any country save France, 
the home of delight in all things romantic. 


The Very Stolid Briton 


O turn from the commercial romance 
of France to that of England is al- 
most like being sentenced to hard labor: 
yet there is something substantial and 
satisfying in the proverbial stick-to-it- 
fve-ness with which the Britisher sells 
goods, and does everything else. His 
idea of romance in trade is to get an order 
in three months that usually requires a 
year to land. The glory of the English 
salesman is that nothing daunts him. 
Once he has decided a certain house has 
need of the article he sells, that house will 
eventually have either to buy or go out of 
business. 

He does not hold the enthusiasm of the 
French and German in the matter of rep- 
resenting an American company; but en- 
thusiasm is hardly proper from his view- 
point—and after all he is very loyal. 
Certain sixteenth century ideas of class 
distinction still possess him, and this has 
done nruch to keep out of selling the type 
of man who is doing the best work in our 
country. The bright young chap with 
the preliminary training that makes him 
capable of meeting almost anyone without 
giving offense; the young man who, with 
us, sees in selling the highway to the heart 
of the business, is seldom in the market 
in England. 

There is an Oxford man selling Ameri- 
can goods in England who has lost most of 
his college friends; is not recognized by a 
sister whose husband is earning less in a 
month than the salesman makes in a 
week; who until quite recently. was 
treated by his parents as the family dis- 
grace—arid all because of his business re- 
lations. This man has spent just enough 
time in the States to realize that he must 
either go against the rulings of his class as 
to what constitutes a gentleman's occupa- 
tion, or suffer from dry rot.’ And his de- 
cision required more courage than we can 
ever realize. 


T must not be taken from this that 
England offers no salesmen of ability. 
There are bright boys in the lower classes 
who consider work of this character a re- 


markable elevation. There are others in 
almost every class who through chance or 
influence—often dire necessity—get into 
selling and grow in it because*they realize 
the opportunities it offers. The great 
trouble is the shortness of the market 
supply of salesmen who are above the 
mediocre or inefficient type. 

It is more nearly possible to transplant 
our selling methods in England than in 
either France or Germany. Very little 
modification is necessary in the first in- 
stance; and very good results have beefi 
obtained through their use. One of our 
corporations conducts quite an extensive 
course in salesmanship «in its London 
offices. This work has not only brought 
results in giving the men who enter the 
sales department a careful and practical 
training; but it has actually encouraged 
some who wondered if selling could really 
be quite the right thing for them. Be- 
cause educational methods were em- 
ployed, the dignity of the individual en- 
gaging in ‘it seemed better protected—and 
it lent a real importance to the work. 

Yet when all is said and done and 
argued—no one is so able as the Briton 
to hold the trail with the tireless patience 
necessary to sell to a Briton. An Ameri- 
can salesman takes pride ih hanging on to 
a prospect until he has convinced the lat- 
ter of the value and need of the goods 
offered. But it takes the crack English 
salesman of one of our branch houses to 
bring a man to admit these points, and 


‘then work three vears longer to get the 


order. In the incident referred to the 
salesman did not even see the man in 
authority for more than two weeks from 
the time he first began his siege. Convic- 
tion did not seem long in ceming and dur- 
ing the second successful call the agent 
gave facts that forced the other man to 
admit everything; and yet he delayed 
ordering. Always, after this, the sales- 
man made his visits under the cloak of a 
new argument to present; and he never 
pressed the subject to a final conclusion. 
His calls were far enough apart to avoid 
offense but not to allow the business man 
to forget him; and they were as brief 
as could be made the registering of a new 
point for consideration. He never asked 
questions, never became demonstrative, 
never suggested impatience—but he 
stored up in that man’s mind a stock of 
facts that created a desire to purchase. 


T required three years to get that con- 
cern’s name transferred from the list 
of prospects to that of customers. But 
it was worth the time and trouble, for the 
first order amounted to practically 
twenty-one thousand dollars. When the 
order came it was the usual thing sanc- 
tioned by boards of directors. ‘There was 
no romantic offering of a junior partner- 
ship to the persistent salesman; not even 
a word of praise from the man who had 
acted as host during these years. Aso the 
man who got the order, though his hand 
shook a little when reaching out for the 
signed form, thankfulness was kept well 
below flood tide. Each seemed to take 
the experience and its conclusion as quite 
the usual thing. 

It is true the salesman took his wife to 
dine that night at the Cecil. It is also 
true they were very unhappy because of 
the withering formality of their peers— 
the waiters. 


: McSorley’s Back Room 


HE cry in every human heart is to 
escape from the discords and dis- 
order of: life into some region of 

order and peace. This in art is called 
the instinct for beauty; and if some of us 
live but dreary lives it is because we try 
to stifle this cry of the heart. On the 
other hand, turning away from distrac- 
tion and from everything that could si- 
lence his longing, the artist, in his own 
way always an ascetic, takes life into his 
inventing hands and makes it plastic in 
dreams and in works of art; and because 
of his inborn sensitiveness to facts does 
it so convincingly that we can all say of 
the good painter or poet or dreamer that 
he does not falsify nature, but that he 
interprets it. 

Mr. Sloan is a thinker as well as a 
painter. He engages in a war of opinion 
and here let me make a distinction. 
There are men who are all alive with the 
spirit of controversy, they are the great 
army of the dissuasive who convince us 
against our will. The true artist is per- 
suasive. He enters into controversy 
without the spirit of controversy and we 
vield to him because he plays all so se- 
ductively upon our imaginative longings. 
William Morris’ opponents read his so- 
cialist tracts as eagerly as his friends and 
often more intelligently. Morris under- 
stood his opponents too well to hate 
them except in some passing moment of 
characteristic irascibility which never got 
into his writings, and which with him al- 
ways ended in laughter. Leonardo da 
Vinci “flew before the storm” because 
the storm was hatred which contracts the 
heart and limits the sympathies and 
blinds the intellect, extinguishing the 
three lights of the soul. In every work 
of true art there is always as final result, 
a something, a magic, an incantation, a 
music, which sweetens and réleases the 
spirit. To discover this something and 
where it lies is the duty of criti- 
cism; for this something is the old rec- 
onciling hint and Wavering suggestion 
of beauty. | 

‘““McSorley’s Back Room” depicts a 
large lonely room. By the window 
through which out of the «grey skies 
comes hardly any light is the lonely 
figure of an old man, large in stature 
and in bulk. He is taking his ale in 
short sips and at long intervals; his 
thoughts are heavy and long drawn out. 
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Except close by the window the whole 
room is in shadow, a richly colored 
darkness in which we can just make 
out the figures of two other men, talk- 
ing together. There are also numer- 
ous small objects, a clock, a picture of 
Bryan, the model of a ship in full sail 
in a glass case, and things, we know not 
what. Slowly the picture draws the at- 
tention and then holds it. One can 
never be tired of peering into that gloom 
as one is never tired of looking to the far 
horizon when darkness is coming on. 
Every painter, from the time of Leonardo 
da Vinci has felt the charm of chiaroscuro. 
Mr. Sloan is one of the few who have 
painted it. To paint chiaroscuro is to 
make a picture of infinity. 


“FTXHE Dust Storm” is a picture that 

could not have been painted by Ho- 
garth. At first glance we see approaching 
a great cloud of wind and rain with the Flat- 
iron building towering up till it is lost in 
the overhead darkness. Just beneath the 
advancing cloud 
are the trees of 
Madison Square 
bending under 
the weight of the 
wind. They“are 
fully foliaged be- 
cause it is late 
summer and the 
leaves have 
turned a spectral 
gray, reflecting 
the blue light of 
the clouds. So 
much we see at 
once. Searching 
for detail we dis- 
cover the human 
drama. There is 
an automobile 
and a quantity of 
scattered chil- 
dren running and 
tumbling over 
each other in 
their flight, only 
not this time 
from the auto- 
mobile, but from 
the dust and the 
wind and the 
rain and the noise 
of the storm; for 


The. Hair-dresser's Window 


The Work of 


“Nature I Loved and 
By JOHN 


somehow we know that at the moment 
the thunder is crashing. 

The theme of this picture is the great 
cloud rapidly advancing and spreading a 
sudden darkness with a glimpse beyond 
into the beauty of serene and sunny skies. 
The children that to Hogarth would have 
been the whole matter are here only a 
detail, and in the painting little more than 
indicated. If Hogarth or anybody else in 
the eighteenth century looked at the sky 
it was to ascertain weather conditions. 

Hogarth has also been called an artist 
of the ugly, vet in his pictures are many 
lovely ladies. Only in his day and down 
even to these times the English conception 
of beauty is something quite different from 
that set before us by Mr. Sloan. 

Once when I was talking with Mr. 
Sloan of Hogarth and of his terrible skill 
in depicting the hideous physiognomies 
of the corrupt and drunken underworld 
of London, he offered what seemed a re- 
vealing criticism. He said that what we 
hate we fly from and that Hogarth’s 
knowledge of these people proved that 
he loved them for that otherwise he would 
not have studied them. Mr. Sloan spoke 
out of knowledge of his own methods. 
Take for instance his picture “The Hair- 
dresser’s Window.” Here we have an 
old woman plying her art as hair-dresser 
a la mode to the surrounding community. 
She is bleaching the hair of a young girk 
and, as is indicated by her wearing gloves, 
using some powerful chemical. It is done 
at the open window because the hot sun 
is a necessary participant. Of the subject 


of the treatment we see only her long and 
abundant hair falling down her back and 
of the girl attendant we get only her thin 
hand holding the saucer. 
in the second story. 


It is a window 


The crowd below 
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John Sloan 


Next to Nature Art” 


BUTLER YEATS 


on the street are gazing upward; among 
them a lively group of three very young 
girls laughing and whispering together 
and no doubt making guesses as to who 
the girl may be. Do we hate this woman 
so realistically presented to us? Is that 
the artist’s intention? She is hideous as 
though Hogarth had painted her. She has 
yellowed hair and thick lips and a short 
turned up nose and a many folded chin and 
short fatarms. On the contrary we laugh 
genially even while we flinch at this figure 
of grossness, this artist in hair, and enjoy 
her intentness at her work, and we realize 
that she is shrewd and strong and that 
she knows every girl’s secret. 


N “Scrubwomen in the Old Astor 
Library” there is no hint of gaiety or of 
youth. In the immediate foreground is a 
team of scrubwomen each with her pail and 
broom, one washing the floor, the other two 
as they pass, furtively speaking to her. In 
theroom beyond we can just make out two 
readers like phantoms bowed over their 
books at the big table. Why does this pic- 
tureinterest anyone? Whatisthecharm of 
this sad colored arrangement in brown? Is 
it the old women or the two readers? Or 
the walls lined with books or the atmos- 
phere made thick, as one fancies, by the 
dust of so many mouldering volumes? Are 
we looking at a picture of silence made 
visible? I cannot say. It is not in words 
ever to tell all of a picture’s meaning. 
Painters exist that they may tell in their 
painter’s language what cannot be said in 
prose or verse or in marble or in music. 
Each art has its own incommunicable 
secret. Incommunicable, that is, by any 
other art. A work of art that can be put 
into words is picture writing and by no 
means a work of art; even though to a 


Serubwomen in the Old Astor Library 


The Dust Storm 


people more conversant with words than 
with painting it would be preferable. 

Mr. Sloan’s pictures will excite strong 
enthusiasm but also many antagonisms. 
For one thing he does not arrange his 
pictures according to the laws of good 
taste nor does he care at all for the 
purely decorative picture which, how- 
ever charming it may be, is only 
like a pretty woman prettily dressed 
or a pretty room prettily furnished. 
In fact, he does not arrange his pic- 
tures at all. He is an impressionist, 
that is, an imaginative painter, and 
paints by the inner life. “His subject 
directs him,” to quote the words of 
Charles Lamb who, long before the im- 
pressionists, defined the meaning of im- 
aginative painting. One has to live many 
days with one of his pictures to find its 
sweetness, its poetic charm. He does 
not take his art lightly. Like the great 
medieval painters, he is serious about both 
life and art. And if at first his severity 
offends we will turn to him again and 
again and find 
in his strangeness 
something rest- 
ful; for his se- 
verity is the 
self-restraint 
of a man who 
will not be de- 
ceived, who, 
while looking 
everywhere for 
visions of tender- 
ness and beauty, 
refuses to shut 
his eyes to facts. 


HE artist has 

told me some- 
thing of his early 
struggles. And 
to my mind it 
was an ideal 
education for an 
artist of genius. 
While still a boy 
he was _intro- 
duced to a man’s 
life; at sixteen 
earning his own 
keep and help- 
ing others, while 
finding time to 
study drawing 


and painting. Also he kept good com- 
pany; fortune having favored him with 
such friends as Robert Henri and Glackens 
and other original men. There was also 
the public library in Philadelphia (for the 
joy of reading was upon him) where he 
read every Saturday all day long from early 
morning, bringing his lunch with him so 
that there should be no interruption. 
Every painter and every poet is first of all 
an observer, only unlike the scientist, 
what he observes must come to him in 
moments of heightened sensibility; and 
if he be born artist and lives the right life 
almost every hour will bring its crisis. 
Mr. Sloan’s school of art was life itself, 
his own and that of others, and finally the 
streets of two great cities——New York and 
Philadelphia. In the evenings he studied 
technique, with one evening set apart for 
conversation. Blessed conversation of 
young men, whereby they learn to know 
each other in friendship and in the gener- 
ous ardor and courage of mutual challenge! 


O the great art schools of Paris and 
Europe thronging crowds of young 
men and women make a fashionable pil- 
grimage, hoping to learn the great secret, 
and they study the planes and curves of 
the posed model as to whom they know 
nothing and care nothing, and yet so far 
it is good; only the circumstances are 
such that these students are during the 
most susceptible and receptive season of 
their lives, for long hours and for many 
years, shut up in art schools and taught 
that nothing matters except technique, 
so that all their talk is of technique and 
fot at all of life. Is it wonderful that the 
great picture shows of London and Paris 
are so dull compared with what one sees 
in the Louvre or the National Gallery of 
London og that there should have de- 
scended on the world that great monot- 
ony. of clever painters with scafcely an 
artist or artistic vision to vary theprospect ? 
Art for art’s sake” is a say] that has its 
value, but technique for tl se of tech- 
nique is misleading nonsense. At any rate 
it gives us the painter who is not the artist, 
the man with the clever busy fingers and 
the idle soul and the sleepy intellect. 
We do indeed require of the painter or of 
the poet, technique, the best that he can 
give us: that we may have the consecra- 
tion of the poet’s dream—and everything 
else that is in his well-filled mind. 
21 
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A Theme for Social Religion 


GE-LONG civilization has been chained and 
shackled by an economic and social standard 
which places money above men, profits above 

principle, and gold above God. However, we now com- 
memorate as our Ideal, the-birth of One whose sole 


By CHARLES ERVIN REITZEL 


interest was centered in humanity; whose very Being — order. 


for Christmas; Ever since I married 

Helena I have been wanting to give 
her things, over and above the present of 
myself and of all my worldly goods. I 
have given her a great many things that 
she did not want. Helena wants nothing 
that she cannot turn to immediate practi- 
cal good. When I married her she was a 
wonderfully pretty, gay, courted girl, full 
of energy, high spirits, coquetry and desire 
for amusement. But she proved that she 
was beyond all else practical by marrying 
me. I was some ten years older than 
herself,. witha good professional position 
and in addition a private income. I was 
deeply in love with her and have been ever 
since. Years passed, we acquired three 
children and a house in New York, and 
Helena developed into a most conscientious 
and able manager of the family. She is a 


| WISHED to give Helena something 


good housekeeper, with a firm hand over 


the servantsg she supervises most carefully 
the children’s health, morals and education, 
and she maintains an atmosphere of cheer 
and comfort in the home. She works about 
fifteen hours a day. She is economical in 
her personal expenditures. She makes 
both ends meet over a large monthly 
budget. She has the bank account and 
the checkbook. She pays my tailor and 
club dues by check, and allows me a few 
dollars a week for my luncheons and car- 
fares. I seldom want any more. 


But with the approach of the happy 

holiday season, I felt a keen desire to 
give Helena something. Helena hates 
Christmas. She always has a large family 
dinner on that day, besides the tree for the 
children, presents to relatives and friends 
and banknotes te the servants.. She 
rushes madly from morning to night, con- 
cealing her feelings under an appearance 
of festal joy. Knowing all this, I deter- 
mined to give her a little pleasure, or at 
least a reminder, soto speak, of my affec- 
tion. But I hadn't any money, and as she 
had just had to write the check fer my 
Christmas fees to the servants at the club, 
I really didn’t like to ask her for any, 
especially as she would, of course, have 
asked what I wanted it for. 

However, I had credit. I didn’t dare 
give her anything very expensive, so the 
day before Christmas I stopped at the 
florist’s, round the corner from our house, 
and looked fonsomething that looked like 
Helena. I wouldn’t have orchids, those 
purple dowagers, nor the hypocritical lilies, 


Roses 


By NEITH BOYCE 


nor the smug violets, nor commonplace 
carnations. Among the roses too there 
had to be a careful choice. But I found 
a rose that really was like Helena—deep 
in color, richly curved in form, with strong 
stems and leaves, firm and full of sap. 
I ordered a dozen—doubled in price, of 
course, on account of the season of re- 
joicing—charged them, and took them 
round to Helena. 

She greeted me with her usual cheerful- 
ness over the tea-table. When I presented 
the roses, with a gallant little speech, she 
cried mechanically, “Oh, how sweet of you! 
How lovely!” But I saw-her face fall, 
and she couldn't help adding, “But you 
extravagant old dear, they must have cost 
a fortune!” 

“You shouldn’t look a gift-horse in the 
bill,” I said, rather piqued. 

“No, I know it,” she said repentantly. 
“They are lovely, and just what I P 

“Just what I wanted, thank you so 
much, as the man said when the brick 
fell on his head,” I interrupted ironically. 


HEN she got up and kissed me and 

said a few pleasant things, and put 
the roses in a vase, where they looked 
very handsome, and we had tea cosily to- 
gether. . . 

But after Christmas comes New Year's, 
and that means bills. Helena is always 
in a frightful temper on the first of January, 
and doesn’t try to conceal it. I always try 
to keep out of the way when she is wrestling 
with the bills and her checkbook, for, after 
all, that is her business, and if I make 
the money she ought to be willing to 
spend it. 

But on this particular day she did not 
spare me. She almost flung the bill at 
me. 
“To one dozen roses . . . $15.00.” 

“Now, George, how could you?” she 
cried tearfully. “Fifteen dollars for roses! 
Roses at Christmas! Do you know what 
I have to pay fortoal?”’ 

“I don’t care,” I said peevishly. 

“No, I know vou don’t! And here I 
am, slaving and contriving and at my 
wits’ end to pay the bills, and with the cost 
of living almost out of sight, and I need 
a new evening coat and can’t afford it, 
and it was agreed we shouldn't give one 
another presents, and—— 

She said a lot more, along that line, for 
Helena, like all conscientious and energetic 
people, is a bit of a nagger. Finally I 
interrupted with these remarks: “You're 


breathed the spirit of brotherhood and service as stand- 
ing above greed and power. We therefore can give no 
better proof of our appreciation of Jesus and his teach- 
ings than by an every-day application of his doctrines 
to the maladjustments existing in our present social 


right, Helena, gifts are absurd—especially 
between business partners. It’s ridiculous 
for me to give you roses and ‘t you to 
pay the bill. I apologize. It was self- 
indulgence on my part. It always is. 
A gift means quid pro quo. Nothing for 
nothing. I had a romantic feeling for 
your beauty and charm. I tried to find 
something that would express it. The 
roses seemed to me like you in color, fra- 
grance and form. I gave them to you to 
please myself. You did not want them. 
You object to paying fifteen dollars for 
them when there are fifteen tons of coal 
to be paid for. You are right, Helena; 
coal is a necessity 


b Pew year I gave you a little book of 
love sonnets, dedicated to you, and 
printed at my expense. Another 
piece of self-Nndulgence. You thought 
the sonnets-Tather pretty, but wondered 
how I could write such things, at my age. 
The year before that I gave you my his- 
torical tragedy, likewise printed at my own 
expense. And that you didn’t even read. 
——-And long before that, I gave vou my 
heart, Helena, and you never quite read 
that, either. You turned down the page, 
and forgot to go on— And for all of them, 
you ve had to pay, haven’t you, and the 
bills have been heavy. Greek gifts! 
Poor Helena!” 

My voice broke as I uttered these words, 
looking at her listening profile. She was 
writing during the last part of my speech 
—a check, which she slipped into the en- 
velope along with the fatal bill. In her 
cheek, turned toward me, I suddenly per- 
ceived a dimple—in love, you know, 
there is always one who kisses, and one 
who turns the cheek. Helena had al- 
ways turned her cheek—with the dimple 
in it. 

All she said then was, looking up at me 
with a smile: 

“You are a sweet, old, romantic, silly 
thing, and how you can talk!—You can 
give me a gold brick if you want to, after 
that, and I'll pay for it and go in debt 
for coal, rather than hurt a single one of 
your precious feelings. And it isn’t true— 
I did read the tragedy. It was too sweet 
for words.” 

This year, I have resolved to present 
to Helena one single pure white rose, 
and as I give it to her, I shall say 
meekly: “I paid for it out of my own 
money.” 

I rather think she will like that. 
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The Autopilgrim’s Progress 


Part Two—tThe Bridal Tour 


By WALLACE IRWIN 


Illustrations by James Preston 


Gwendolaide Jones Telleth an Autobiographical 
Autodrama 


HE gentleman-drivers forebore from the code 
Duello and drew up their cars by the road; 
Their looks less disdainful, 

Their poses less painful, 
The ladies suppressing their monologues plainful, 
Laden with epithets more than a trainful. 
It was merely armed peace, an observer might see, 
As they sat in a circle out under a tree. 

Hostility still 

Showed in the men. 


HE “nice Mr. Hill” 
Coldly sat by his Gwen, 
And near as he dared to Katurah lolled Percy. 
Dumbly, in pantomime, begging for mercy. 
And the angel whom humans call Gwendolaide Jones 
Began her account in angelical tones: 
“Since automobiles were invented I’ve been” 
Gripped by ‘em, 
Hipped by 
Mentally dipped by ‘em, 
Wrecked by ‘em, saved by ’em, frightened and tipped by ‘em; 
And when I am dead—well, I hope I'll be shipped by ‘em! 


“ A FEW years ago, when my father was wealthy, 
My automomania ‘gan growing unhealthy. 
Pa bought me runabouts, phaetons, touring-cars, 
Chfibby electrics and long-run-enduring cars. 
But I clamored for more—for you see I was cursed 
With that modern dementia, a gasolene thirst. 
One morning poor Father to bankruptcy woke, 
For the market in Limited Bunco went broke. 
And Pa said to Ma, ‘Though your pride it embarrass. 
I've pawned all our jew-els with Uncle Abe Harris: 
You, too, must deny vourself fashions from Paris; 
I'll give up my valet, my yacht and cigars— 
And, Gwendolaide, dear, you must part with 
your cars.” 
Gone, my heart's sweet massage! 
I sought the garage 


And kissed all my road-running darlings good-bye: 
My runabout slender, my touring-car big 

And my cute, little, chubby electrical gig. . . . 

(She closed her bright eyes, as to shut out the vision, 
Then took up the tale with increasing decision.) 


“TL YROM that moment my soul was embittered. I swore 
Ere long I would revel in autos once more. 
My plottings bore fruit, 
For I smiled on the suit 
Of Marmaduke Priggles, a bit of a bore, 
Who numbered his cars by the dozen and score. 
Another adorer more suited my will, 
But alas!”’ (Here a sigh from the “nice Mr. Hill.”) 
“Oh, how with a partner for life could I 
toddle 
Who'd only two cars of a former vear's 
model? 


OWEVER, the poorer man wooed 
me so well | 
All cold, worldly hope meant 
Mere hollow conceit. 
We planned an elopement 
And promised to meet 
Last night to be wedded at Johnson's 
Hotel. 
I was packing my grip, 
Prepared for the trip 
When a taxi (I'd called one) drew up to 
the door. 


HE driver, I noticed, remarkably bore 
Resemblance to someone I'd met with before. . . . 
(“Twas Priggles!’’ deep-muttered the “Nice Mr. Hill.” ) 
“It was. But I guessed not his perfidy, till 
Seventeen miles down the Kittyville Pike 
I saw through the window the chauffeur’s right ear 
*Pon which was a birthmark, remarkably like 
The one which marred Priggles. Made fearless by fear 
I opened the door of the taxicab light 
And, keeping my balance, leaped into the night 
While the villainous Marmaduke Priggles, disguised, 
Drove out of sight, 
Oblivious quite 
Of the silent escape of the treasure he prized. 
Thus, left quite alone, I. . . .” 
A rattle like hail 
On a stretch of tin roofing broke in on her tale 
Midst a wheezing asthmatic 
Yet very emphatic 
And a chug like the gasp of a grief-stricken whale. 


/ * Look, look!” whispered Gwen, all her features 
turned waxy, 

ce “It sounds like, 

It goes like. . .” 
All shouted, “A taxi!” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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John Mason in Augustus Thomas’s “Indian Summer” 


By James MONTGOMERY FLAGG 
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Augustus 
‘Thomas 
and the 
ime_ Spirit 


NCE Augustus Thomas wrote plays 
that did not strain anybody's in- 
tellect, and amused so large a pro- 

portion of the human race that the plays, 
almost without exception, filled theaters 
and therefore produced much wealth for 
the author. The distinguished German 
dramatist, Ludwig Fulda, who landed on 
our shores the other day, said, as one of his 
first observations, that America seemed to 
take the drama not as an art but as an 
amusement. Augustus Thomas is now 
putting more into his plays than he once 
put into them, and they are not so suc- 
cessful. Out of his last seven plays, I 
believe only two have been successes, and 
the fate of the seventh is now in the bal- 
ance. New York critics did not like it. 
If it were not for the possession of an over- 
supply of tact, I should be willing to con- 
fess that the disapproval of the New York 
critics does not necessarily condemn a 
play. Personally, I hope “Indian Sum- 
mer” will be one of the many praise- 
worthy dramatic productions that get 
away from Broadway with more or less 
bruises, and find a juster reception in the 
rest of the country, popularly known as 


“The Road.” 


OT that “Indian Summer” is without 
faults. It has conspicuously two 
faults, The effect is at times scattered, vari- 
ous bits of dialogue and some incidents be- 
ing put in that do not converge toward a 
central result. That is fault number one. 
Fault number two is that the third act has 
an over-dose of melodrama, jerking us 
roughly from an atmosphere of pleasant 
thinking into scenes of tearing about and 
shooting pistols. This much granted, 
however, “Indian Summer” remains one 
of Mr. Thomas’s most interesting plays. 
I saw a revival of “Arizona” not long 
ago, and it made me wish I was in the 
country or at home reading a good book. 
A friend of mine has a little son uncom- 
monly interested in a number of topics. 
Sheer frivolity, however, is not one of 
them. Therefore at a party recently he 
was found in a corner crying, and when 
asked what was the matter he sobbed out, 
“T am wasting my time. I am wasting 
my time!”’ I dropped in to see “Indian 
Summer” on a particularly busy after- 
noon, and I did not at all feel that I was 
wasting my time. It is not only superior 
to such plays as “Arizona,” which are 
more or less skillful mechanical exploita- 
tions of popular and stereotyped themes, 
but it is superior to a play like “The 
Witching Hour,” because Mr. Thomas 
exhibited little knowledge of hypnotism 
in the earlier play, but shows an intimate 


* Martha Iledman acts as few American actresses can act” 


and cordial understanding of the mind of a 
middle-aged artist living today, and he 
throws.in for good measure an uncommon 
inkling of what an independent young 
woman of our time is sometimes like. 


RANK WHITNEY is the person 
who is going through his Indian Sum- 
mer. He is a gifted artist—by profession, 
a sculptor, but capable of writing poetry 
and deeply appreciating music. In many 
of the novels of the last few vears and in 
numerous plays middle-aged men and very 
young women are hero and heroine as 
they are in Galsworthy’s latest, reviewed 
in this issue, and in more than one novel 
by Wells. Where this happens in ordi- 
nary plays, there is usually a sentimental 
and unreal treatment and ending. Mr. 
Thomas, however, handles the situation 
with sincerity, and while he has not quite 
the heart to vive the audience a sensible 
instead of a sympathetic ending, he re- 
frains from giving a mushy one, tactfully 
leaving the matter at the end so that the 
more typical spectators can go home and 
imagine the hero and his young friend 
were married, while the minority can 
think that he quietly, gently and gradu- 
ally shook her off and sent her back to the 
young man to whom she had been en- 
gaged before, and whom she found unin- 
teresting when her imagination was 
stirred by the new visions of life opened 
up to her by contact with a more experi- 
enced nature; or, indeed, back to some 
other young man; it doesn’t make very 
much difference whether it was the same 
young man or another, the point being, 
as was fully understood by the hero, that 
a marriage between him and his young 
friend and admirer would have been un- 
true to his own knowledge of life and un- 
fair to the girl, who had plenty of intelli- 
gence, but whose intelligence did not have 
sufficient life-material to work on. 
Mr. Thomas comes pretty near to 
having created a real character in the 
hero, and this impression is much helped by 


the admirable acting of Mr. Mason. He 
realizes not only the main characteristics 
of such a man, but many of the pleasant 
little half-lights and contradicting princi- 
ples. He is a philosopher as _ well as an 
artist. He has that love of youth, of life, 
and of loving, which usually goes. with 
creative talent, but he is also a singularly 
normal, wise and kindly person. I shall 
not try to reproduce here the dialogue 
between him and his friends, but it has 
humor, observation of life, and what the 
Germans call gemiitlichkeit, a word of 
more color and significance than our word 
“amiability.” The girl, too, is real, and 
here again the author is fortunate in his 
interpreter. Martha Hedman acts as few 
American actresses can act. She comes 
over from an old-world city in which it is 
possible to get a training that is impossi- 
ble here, ane where solid technique and 
sure, strong, subdued effects stand out 
delightfully from the prevailing acting 
that we see, so largely made up of idiosyn- 
cracies combined with inexperience, with 
the result that strong effects are nearly 
always sought with obvious effort, and 
quiet is ineffective. Several scenes be- 
tween these two have much loveliness. 
The romance is one that is not complete 
because it happens when one life is in its 
autumn, but none the less it is genuine 
romance, as written and as acted. It is 
not so surprising, perhaps, that Mr. 
Thomas should gauge so accurately the 
moods of this man of middle age as it is 
that he should be able to present the won- 
derful maturity of a young woman, the 
maturity given wholly by instinct and 
character without experience, a maturity 
therefore that is able to draw an attract- 
ive ideal although it is an ideal that can- 
not be realized. If the melodrama in this 
play were tempered, and the one or two 
slight concessions to the audience on the 
side of sentiment removed, I should 
feel that it was without much doubt 
the most artistic play Mr. Thomas has 
produced. 
25 
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A SAMPLE OF HARV ARD’S POWERFUL ATTACK 


Huntington Hardwick: one of the Crimson’s best ground-gainers, making a slashing run through the Cornell line and secondary 
defense for a ten-yard gain, which gave Brickley his chance to make a touchdown on the next play. 


7 Current Athleties 


HERBERT REED (“Right Wing”) 


By 


ARVARD’S smooth offense, built 
around both power and deception, 
was shown to advantage against 

Cornell, although the Ithacans used such 
faulty generalship in the Stadium that 
the Crimson was not forced to depart 
even for a moment from the settled plan 
of campaign. There was not even the 
shadow of a flaw in the Cambridge selec- 
tion of plays, for, accepting the Harvard 
premises, one reaches the Harvard con- 
clusion in action, as was notably the case 
against Cornell. Against sun and wind 
Harvard scored three points against the 
Ithacans and did it by perfect choice of 
plavs when there was, for the only time 
in the game, a temptation to take a chance. 
The Crimson found itself in Cornell terri- 
tory on fourth down with only two.yards to 
go for a first down. Considering the way 
in which the Harvard attack was moving 
there was every chance that another thrust 
into the line would have yielded a first 
down. Yet Logan, the Crimson field gen- 
eral, chose not only the safest, but also 
the wisest éourse, for he called for a drop- 
kick. This was successful, and the entire 
Harvard scheme of things was at once 
justified. Thence to the final whistle the 
Crimson played standard football. 


ARVARD’S running attack is one of 

the best features of modern offensive 
football, combining as it does, speed, de- 
ception and power. The diagram (Figure 
.) shows the normal formation of the 
backs behind a shifted, or lop-sided line. 
There is plenty of strength in a play that 
goes through the long side of the forma- 
tion, and strength plus deception in a 
play that goes around the short side. 
Until the advent of Mahan the real power 
of the Harvard attack has been turned 
on between the parallel lines shown in 
the diagram. The arrows indicate the 
range of the backs, the most interesting 
feature, perhaps, being the wide, out- 
ward thrust_of the front back. With 
this man going out the play switches 
in at an acute angle to the line of defen- 
sive forwards. Mahan has shown 
much speed, however, that he has been 
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Fig. 1.—Formation of backs behind a shifted line 
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used for wide end runs just as Corbett 
was used some years ago. Doubtless 
the call to Corbett to come all the way 
from the Pacific Coast was due to the 
desire to have Mahan get the benefit 
of the teaching of a man who was built 
much like the newcomer, and employed 
much the same methods. Equipped with 
hardy, heavy men, Harvard has done 
more than any other university toward 
making the greatest possible use of the 
backs in interference. The Crimson has 
had the audacity to require a back to 
handle a tackle without assistance, as well 
as a solitary back to remove an end from 
the path of progress. 


TS Crimson attack is a typical thrust- 
ing. game, the backs starting close to 
the line\and reaching their openings 
quickly, and with full speedahead. Almost 
invariably the ball is handled by the 
quarterback, thus disposing of any chance 
of a fumble or a missed pass such as 
allowed Sam White of Princeton to make 
his winning runs against both Harvard 
and Yale. There is a coneealment of 
the ball in the Harvard attack not found 
in most other systems, and the delay 
that is so great a factor in the deception 
worked into the play, is made in the 
simplest possible manner. The forma- 
tion lends itself to deception, for the 
quarter can easily hide the ball, and the 
run that includes the deception and delay, 
is so much like the regular runs that the 
defense is frequently drawn out of posi- 
tion. The Harvard running game, there- 
fore, is not only strong, but also subtle, 
and I doubt if the latter feature has 
ever received its due meed of praise. So 
successful has the attack proved in the 
recent past that the average spectator 
has been inclined to attribute its drive 
and finish to sheer power and the presence 
on the team of remarkable backs. Be- 
yond a doubt Harvard has been better 
equipped in the backfield for some years 
than any other eleven on the gridiron, 
but it must be remembered that the play 
quite as much as the men has been re- 
sponsible for the steady upward progress 
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Fig. 2.—Run from kick formation 


of the Cambridge institution. The foot- 
ball public may be in doubt about it, 
but the Crimson’s opponents know what 
they are facing. 

There is sharp contrast between Har- 
vard and Yale on the offense. The 
Elis have made greater progress in work- 
ing out the theory of the kick formation, 
and have used it in their own territory 
from time to time with better results 
than any attained by the Crimson sys- 
tem. In the diagram, Figure 2, is shown 
a sample of the run from kick formation, 
a variation of which has been used by the 
Elis. The backs break to the right, as 
indicated by the arrows, and there is 
what might be called a secondary inter- 
ference by the guard and tackle from the 
side opposite to the direction of the run. 
It is in the clever timing of this line inter- 
ference that the play excels. The in- 
terferers from the line swing around 
unexpectedly just in time, when the play 
is working well, to cut down the first 
man in the secondary defense. 


— can be little doubt, I think, 
that the run from kick formation 
is one of the strongest ground gainers in 
the game, especially in midfield territory, 
since it combines the greatest possible 
deception with the least possible waste. 
It is also a good formation for the forward 
pass, and whenever the formation is 
used there is a double threat well calcu- 
lated to spread the defense. 

The run from kick formation, like the 
double passes, and the other open, de- 
ceptive plays, is of greatest value on 
first or second down, may be used effec- 
tively on third down when there is con- 
siderable distance to gain, but should be 
automatically barred on fourth down. 
There has been instance after instance 
this season of teams giving away the 
ball on fourth down, either by forward 
passing or by runs from the kick forma- 
tion. The actual kick, indeed, is far 
more dangerous on an early down than 
it is on the fourth, and should seldom 
be delayed beyond the third, in order 
to allow for a possible bad pass from the 
center or a fumble. 


ARTMOUTH defeated Princeton by 
using the better generalship, Har- 
vard rolled up a high score against Cornell 
by the same process, and while in the 


_ latter instance the Crimson had a more 


powerful team and probably would have 
won in any event, the fact remains that 
the perfect generalship saved the team 
a lot of hard work, and the storing up of 
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energy is a big factor in the modern 
game. With the best kicker on the field 
Cornell let him go to waste, and with, an 
attack that was good for ground against 
any defense Cornell used it where it did 
not count. I doubt if Cornell will use 
the plan of campaign shown in the Har- 
vard Stadium against Pennsylvania, and 
I doubt if Harvard will depart far from its 
familiar generalship against Yale. Yale's 
problem, granting that the Eli material is 
anywhere nearly on an equal footing with 
that at Cambridge, is to upset the perfect 
Harvard method by forcing the Crimson 
into a situation that makes the field 
general think twice instead of once. 


HERE is no football system proof 
against the handicap of natural con- 
ditions—notably wind and sun. It re- 
mains to be seen what Yale will do with 
the natural advantage in the Stadium 
should the Blue win the toss. On this 
more than any other one thing depends 
the chance of the Elis, and this no matter 
what has happened to Harvard at Prince- 
ton in the meantime. There is no gain- 
saving the fact that Yale has had trouble 
with the material from almost the be- 
ginning of the season. There has been 
a hospital list as long as a man’s arm, and 
men on whom much dependence had 
been placed have not lived up to expecta- 
tions. But it is many a long year since 
there has been such an array of capable 
coaches at New Haven, or such perfect 
harmony among them. In reéstablish- 
ing Yale football the New Haven coaches 
have had to struggle against the handicap 
due to a long series of defeats. Yale has 
lost the “habit of victory,”’ something 
that meant a great deal at New Haven 
in the past, and the undergraduate body 
has lost the knowledge of Yale football 
history and Yale football heroes in which 
the student of years ago was supposed to be 
letter perfect. To the uninitiated this 
might seem a small matter, but when many 
of the students leave the stand before the 
game is over, and with the team losing there 
must be something wrong with the much 
talked of Yale spirit. Throughout the 
early season there has not been the fighting 
spirit of old in the Yale team when on the 
defensive in its own territory. Whether 
this can be overcome, in a single year of 
the return to basic Yale football remains 
to be seen. In common with other 
coaches the football tutors at Yale have 
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CORNELL'S 


hackfield—Mahan. Brickley and Hardwick 


found that the team was not to be brought 
to life by coaching alone, good as that 
coaching might be. One by one Yale 
has experimented with the newest meth- 
ods of play and has dropped several that 
could not stand the acid test of a big 
game—notably the direct pass to the 
backs for runs from tackle to tackle. 
It takes time to test the various manoeu- 
vres made possible by the existing rules. 

Up to this writing there has been lit- 
tle that was distinctly new save San- 
ford’s revived mass play used by the 
Rutgers eleven. Prof. Gettell, the in- 
genious Trinity coach, brought down a 
team to meet New York University that 
was equipped with a great variety of 
open play, not forgetting what for lack 
of a better name may be called an inde- 
terminate run—the back carrying the 
ball around the end in position to pass 
should the defense show signs of being 
drawn in, and continuing the run should 
the defense stand fast or dispose itself to 


se . 
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meet the passing game. Unfortunately for 
lovers of open football, however, Trinity 
had games scheduled with Rutgers and 
Wesleyan, and the coaches of these two 
teams were in the stand. The result was 
that the Hartford team uncovered very 
little of their open game, and what they 
did do was not well done. It was a case 
of a strong team playing below its form. 
These passes worked with deadly effect 
against the soldiers but largely because 
of the loitering play of the Army ends, 
who failed to drive in and hurry the 
passer. The Notre Dame quarter had 
plenty of time to wait until he could 
find a man uncovered and shoot the 
ball to him. Many good coaches teach 
their ends to hurry the passer, and this 
system has borne fruit in more than one 
fairly important game. The essence of the 
success of the forward pass is delay, and 
when the delay is impossible the pass it- 
self is all but impossible. This is a truth 
that is slow of acceptance, it seems. 


FATAL FORWARD PASSING 


The Ithacans persisted in making the pass when in their own territory, with the result that the ball was nipped by the alert Harvard 


secondary defense. 


In this instance Brickley caught the ball and carried it back so far that he paved ia 


the way for a Crimson score even against the sun and the wind 
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writer expresses the character- 
istic mood of the thinking world 
more accurately than Mr. Gales- 

worthy. He is very critical and very 
sympathetic; very radical and very 
skeptical; very mature and at the same 
time full of gentle hope for a better world. 
Sometimes when an art is civilized, it 
seems to be the end of an impulse. Mr. 
Galsworthy and the writers who deserve 
to be Gassed with him today seem to be 
using their culture and their sophistica- 
tion in the service of new things and broad 
human needs, and, therefore, extreme 
refinement in their case seems to mean 
no lessened vigor. If a repentant stand 
patter should ask me for a novel to read 
that would give him a-just idea of what 
careful but thoroughly progressive minds 
today were thinking, and feeling,.I should 
be inclined, if I thought he had a mind, 
to give him Galsworthy’s “Fraternity.” 
If he had no special mind, there would, of 
course, be little use in giving him anything. 

“The Dark Flower,”* unlike many of 
Mr. Galsworthy’s books, has little to do 
with classes. It deals with a characteristic 
of men and women that is either'a recent 
growth in the world, or, what is more 
probable, something that has been per- 
sistently ignored. It is not altogether 
a pleasant subject, and in the hands of 
one less skilled and less refined than Mr. 
Galsworthy it might ‘easily be harsh. 
It treats four phases in the love life of 
a man, and, incidentally, phases in the 
love life of women who figure in this 
man’s story. It is not a book for the 
very young, and it will pain those adults 
who are not able to see that the way to 
manage human weaknesses is not alto- 
gether the traditional English way of 
keeping them out of the conversation. 
The person who is at all likely to lead the 
life depicted by Mr. Galsworthy will be 
steadied by this book, and made more 
determined to be the master of his own 
existence, and to keep it in proportion. 
Christabel Pankhurst, in one of those 
articles that our virtuous community has 
suppressed, stated that the very gist of 
the feminist movement had to do wyth 
sex standards, and her analysis is corrett. 
Women, therefore, are particularly likely 
to be interested in this book of Gals. 
worthy’s, as they, and especially the 
younger ones, form the class that are 
most interested in the whole upheaval 
now going on in the world regarding the 
natures of man and woman and the ethics 
that are justified by those natures. Try- 
ing to stop the contemplation of such a 
subject is sweeping back the ocean with 
a broom, and it is’ wholesome to have 
forward movements guided by men of 
such fineness as John Galsworthy. In- 
deed, advance and _ intellectual poise 
ought to remain together. As Woodrow 
Wilson once said, the .student is the 
natural radical. 

*“ The Dark Flower,” by Joun Gatswortny, Charles 
Scribner's Sons, New York, 1913. 
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By N. H. 


would not be surprising if the changes 
brought about in English and Amer- 
ican thinking and feeling by Galsworthy’s 
subtle art were greater than those brought 
about by Wells or Chesterton or anybody 
who specifically endeavors to combat pre- 
vailing ideas. 

In one part of his book, Mr. Galsworthy 
says: 

“These two good souls had stumbled 
on a problem which has divided the 
world from birth. Shall cases be de- 
cided on their individual merits, or ac- 
cording to formal codes ?” 

te himself does not undertake to de- 
cide the problem at all. He shows this 
boy of eighteen loved by a woman much 
older, carried away by his admiration 
for her, but swinging easily away when 
proximity to a young girl near his own 
age gives opportunity for the natural 
call of youth to youth. That is Book 
One, called “Spring.” 

In Book Two, called “Summer,” the 
author reaches his fullest and strong- 
est emotion and brings out fully what 
is one of the richest aspects of his 
talent,—his exceptional fineness and 
critical quality in no way diminish the 
intensity of his passion and of his 
sentiment. These intensities, however, 
are reached without any of the ordi- 
nary tricks, without any of the conven- 
tional appeals: 

“Not much of the conquering male 
in him, nor in her of the ordinary en- 
chantress.”’ 

He sees men and women in their 
feelings as they are seen by cultivated 
people today; the vividness is not lessened 
and the sense of truth is increased. Gals- 
worthy is capable of showing rough, al- 
most alarming power, as he does in de- 
picting the husband in this second book. 
This rough power, applied to the much 
higher love between his wife and the 
protagonist in the book, brings about 
tragedy, even as death might be brought 
about by something as meaningless as 
a bolt of lightning. 

The third book is called “Autumn.” 
Mark Lennan is now married to Sylvia, 
the girl who had taken him away from 
his older love in the first book, and hap- 
pily married to her, but there comes a 
time, when he is forty-six or forty-seven 
vears old, when something in him wan- 
tonly seeks change, and he allows himself, 
all the time knowing the folly of it, to 
get well started in a love affair with a 
young girl of eighteen. 

He had known real love once, and it 
had been torn away from him, and 
this perhaps made the autumn budding 
easier. 

“Only once could a man feel the love 
that passed all things, the love before 
which the world was but a spark in a 
draught of wind; the love that, what- 
ever dishonor, grief, and unrest it might 
come through, alone had in it the heart 
of peace and joy and honor. Fate had 


Galsworthy’s Latest 


torn that love from him, nipped it off as 
a sharp wind nips off a perfect flower. 
This new feeling was but a fever, a pas- 
sionate fancy, a grasping once more at 
Youth and Warmth.” 


"SE struggle is made more natural 

by the fact that the artist who feels 
it has none of the ordinary moral in- 
hibitions—no sense of absolute right and 
wrong: 

“Thinking had made nothing clear. 
Here was offered what every warm- 
blooded man whose spring is past de- 
sires—youth and beauty, and in that 
youth a renewal of his own; what all 
men save hypocrites’ and Englishmen 
would even admit that they desired. 
And it was offered to one who had neither 
religious nor moral scruples, as they are 
commonly understood. In theory he 
could accept. In practice he did not as 
vet know what he could do. One thing 
only he had discovered during the night's 
reflections: That those who scouted be- 
lief in the principle of Liberty made no 
greater mistake than to suppose that 
Liberty was dangerous because it made 
a man a libertine. To those with any 
decency, the creed of Freedom was—of 
all—the most enchaining.” 

He himself is the judge. By his own 
verdict and decision he must abide, and 
his own wish to be fair to his wife, and 
also to the young girl, leads him after 
a mighty struggle to the same conclusion 
that he would have been led to by ordi- 
nary morality, had his been a nature to 
live by rules. He pulls up in time, and 
explains the state of his mind to his wife, 
and goes off with her to Italy, leaving 
temptation behind him. ; 

Thus Galsworthy, in dealing with 
these subtle tendencies in men and women 
in great capitals, and in the expressive 
arts, does not go to extremes. The older 
woman in the first book, who has felt the 
charm of the youth of eighteen, and has 
followed it with a melancholy desperation, 
does not wreck her life, or rather does not 
endeavor to substitute for her wholly 
unsatisfactory marriage relation what 
must have been after zittle at least as 
unsatistactory fo er, and pitifully 
unfair to the youth. Likewise, the tend- 
ency toward new adventures of the middle- 
aged man, who happened to be a sculptor 
and highly impressionable, a man who 
resembled a tree putting out leaves in 
autumn—is only a tendency, and one of 
which he remains the master. In general, 
important literary narrative tells of 
normal action, of events which represent 
the main lines of life, lived according to 
the prevailing standards of the race, but 
no rule is universal, and Mr. Galsworthy 
is able to take these subtle half shades 
that usually express only morbidness 
and make out of them genuine art—art 
that sends the reader away not only with 
his mind fed but with his lungs full of 
air and his strength increased. 
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Finance 


By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 
The Case of the American Locomotive 


cle makes his living by composing 

paragraphs on the subject of 
finance he firmly believes there is too 
much finance in modern business. No 
one can accuse him of self-destructive 
altruism any more than the average physi- 
cian is open to the similar impeachment 
when he tries to prevent disease. Here 
and there, too strong a tendency toward 
subordinating all interests to the strictly 
banking-financial point of view may be 
scotched, just as disease is minimized 
here and there, but probably there will 
be plenty of finance to write about long 
after the writer is dead, just as there will 
be plenty of illness to combat long after 
all the physicians now “alive have suc- 
cumbed to old age. 

Mr. Brandeis is pounding away at the 
evils of banker-management and the re- 
lation of interlocking directors to public 
welfare. From the more limited point 
of view of technical investment values it 
is the purpose of this article to consider 
the case of the American Locomotive 


A LTHOUGH the writer of this arti- 


Company. What bearing has the rather 
ugly row at the recent stockholders’ 


meeting of this company upon the value 
of its stock and of the stocks of other 
companies similarly conditioned? 


Specific Charges 


‘TIRRED by the mess into which New 
Haven Railroad affairs had fallen, 
stockholders of large corporations, even 
the small stockholders, have recently 
shown an awakening of interest in their 
property. The small stockholder in the 
large corporation is always being written 
about, but he rarely shows his hand and 
until recently has been essentially a 
figurative person. Corporation officials 
have been more accustomed to what 
might be called professional minority 
stockholders, those who make large for- 
tunes out of objecting to every corporate 
activity. But the small shareholder who 
is neither a crook nor a crank has at last 
made his appearance, and it is a better 
augury for the building up of sound in- 
vestment values than a pros- 
perity boom. For all that prosperity can 
do is to furnish business. It does not in- 
sure sound or disinterested management, 
whereas a keen interest in a corporation’s 
affairs on the part of many stockholders 
means honesty and efficiency. 

One Isaac M. Cate, of Baltimore, a 
stockholder and said to be a former 
officer or employee, early last month issued 
a fifty-page broadside against the manage- 
ment of the American Locomotive Com- 
pany, containing a wealth of specific 
allegation, which is serious if all the inti- 
mations therein are true. This company, 
it may be said in passing, is the largest 
manufacturer of locomotives in the coun- 
try, having only one large competitor; 
it owns several enormous plants, and has 
large issues of stock widely distributed 
among investors, and is usually much 
esteemed. Finally, does it need be said 
that the steam and electrical locomotive 
business, from the very nature of the 
case, ought to be one of the most de- 
pendable and splendidly suited to gen- 
eral investment purposes. For of course 
railroads must have locomotives. 


American 


Too Much Interlocking 


Me. CATE alleges that the company | 
buys its steel springs, for too high a 
price, from the Railway Steel Spring Com- | 
pany, a large corporation. He of course 
gives figures, which I am not competent to 
pass on. But he asserts that President | 
Marshall of the Loco and W. M. Barnum, | 
a director of Loco, are directors and 
Executive Committee members of the 
Railway Steel Spring Co., that Pliny | 
Fisk, another director, is a member of the | | 
banking firm of Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
transfer agents for the Spring Co., that | 
Mr. Barnum was formerly’ a. partner | 
of Harvey Fisk & Sons, and that another | 
director of Loco, Albert H. Wiggin, is | 
president of the bank which acts as regis- 
trar for Steel Spring stock. Most of these 
statements may be confirmed by any 

corporation manual. 

Cate also alleges that the tool super- 
viser of Loco is interested in a tool supply 
company, that one of Loco’s vice-presi- 
dents and his brother are interested in a 
castings company, and that the big con- 
cern buys from both these smaller com- 
panies. Mr. Cate refers to the abandon- | 
ment of the manufacture of Alco auto- 
mobiles at a cost estimated by the com- 
pany itself of $2,300,000, and he says the | 
company also abandoned the manufac- 
ture of steam shovels, which are now | 
being made a-plenty by the Bucyrus 
Company, of which President Marshall | 
of Loco is a director. He also says if the | 
company had its general offices in Schenec- | 
tady or Dunkirk, where the large plants | | 
are, instead of in New York, a saviys 
of $500,000 would be effected. 

Among other 
is that the Baldwin Company, the chief | 
competitor, although doing a smaller) 
business and having less valuable plants, | 


made relatively twice as large profits | 


in 1912 as the Loco. It may be hoted 
that not until two or three years ago did 
the Baldwin Works come under banker | 
management or interlocking directorates. 
For nearly three quarters of a century up | 
to 1910 or 1911 these works were con- | 
ducted as a private partnership. ‘They 
have not yet had the time to feel the 
benumbing effects of the loss of individual 
ownership and business rather than finan- 
cial organization. 


What Do They Know About 


Locomotives ? 


HE remoteness of the present form 

of management of our great. cor- | 
porations is beautifully illustrated by the | 
Locomotive Co. This great 
enterprise, one of the largest and most 
important in America, has eleven direc- 
tors, of whom only three, President Mar- 
shall, Vice-President McNaughton and 
F. H. Stevens, can be regarded by any 
stretch of imagination as being primarily 
locomotive men. The other directors are 
Pliny Fish, of the banking firm which 
handles the company’s finances, George 
R. Sheldon, a banker, Charles M. Schwab, 
the steel manufacturer, three other men 
who are solely bankers or banker-finan- 


statements of Mr. Cate | , 


ciers, Harry Bronner, Lewis L. Clarke 
and Albert H. Wiggin and John W. 
Griggs, a lawyer. 


True 


As the Tick 
Of a Watch 


The healthy heart beats about 72 
times each minute. Disturb its regu- 
larity and the penalty is to shorten life 


and lessen one’s comfort. 


Many persons unconsciously “whip” 
their hearts into unnatural action by 
use of coffee, which contains a drug, 
caffeine. Its effects are subtle, but sure. 


If you find an irregularity in your 
own heart-beat and value future health 
and comfort 


Stop Coffee 


And try 


POSTUM 


The Breakfast cup will be just as 
hot and satisfying, and you will have a 
rebuilder at work in place of a de- 
stroyer. 


Postum is made of choice wheat; 
contains genuine nourishment; and has 
arich Java-like flavour; but is abso- 
lutely free from the coffee drug, caf- 
feine. 


Postum comes in two forms. 


Regular Postum —-must be well 


boiled. 


Instant Postum is a soluble powder. 
A teaspoonful dissolves quickly in a 
cup of hot water and, with the addition 
of cream and sugar, makes a delicious 
beverage Instantly. 


- “There’s a Reason” 
} for 


POSTUM 
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Tea 


that tempts 
the taste 


There’s refreshing enjoyment in 
every cup.of Ridgways. * The ex- 
pert blending of first choice India 
and Ceylon crops not only makes 
Ridgways Tea more refreshing 
than green tea but it also goes 
much further. Its uniform high 
quality has made it England’s 
favorite for over 70 years. 


Ridgways Tea 


is packed in air-tight, dustproof 
packages which keep the flavor 
in and dirt and dampness out. 
The last brewing from a package 
of Ridgways is as full of aroma 
and as delicate in flavor as the 
first. The more critical your 
taste the better you'll like it. 


In 4 pound, 2 pound and 1 pound 


packages—every one guaranteed full 
weight —at 50c, 60c, 70c and $1.00 per 


pound. 
All good grocers sell 


RIDGWAYS INC. 


111-113 Hudson St. 301 No. Michigan Ave. 
New York Chicago, Ill. 
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It appears that Mr. Cate began to 
make his objections to the company 
itself before he published his attack 
upon it, and a committee was appointed 
to investigate his charges. Instead of 
appointing a disinterested committee 
of outside experts or stockholders unre- 


lated to the management, there was 
appointed a committee consisting of 


two of the directors, Wiggin and Griggs, 
and Thomas Thacher, a lawyer who is 
said to act as general counsel for both the 
American Locomotive Company and the 
Railway Steel Spring Company, and who 
has his office in the little family bank 
building of Harvey Fisk & Sons, bankers 
for the Locomotive Company. 

Cate’s circular appeared shortly before 
the annual meeting of the stockholders. 
At the meeting, one Charles Whiting 
Baker, editor-in-chief of the Engineering 
News and a well known authority on 
several important economic and financial 
questions, arose and after stating that 
he held 41 shares of stock, suggested as 
an investigating committee William R. 
Willcox, former Chairman of the Public 
Service Commission of New York, Her- 
bert Knox Smith, former Commissioner of 
Corporations, and William J. Wilgusy a 
distinguished consulting engineer. Such 
a committee would of course make a dis- 
interested report, but the directors easily 


defeated Mr. Baker’s proposal by the 


weight of their proxies, which indifferent 
and complaisant stockholders usually send 
to any management which asks for them. 

Then arose L. Clark Seelye, now 
eighty years of age, and the man who 
created the great educational institution 
for women, Smith College. He repre- 
sented the holdings of Smith College and 
wanted to ask some pertinent questions. 

President Marshall promised that the 
investigating committee would ultimately 
make a report on Mr. Cate’s charges, 
and he vouchsafed some interesting in- 
formation regarding the company’s finan- 
cial condition, although not touching 
upon the main charges. He said he re- 
ceived a salary of $50,000 a year, one vice- 
president gets $35,000, another $25,000, 
and the comptroller and secretary and 
treasurer $12,000. Then when business 
is especially good there are bonuses which 
add about 25 per cent. to these salaries. 
Directors get $20 for attending meetings. 
The venerable educator, Dr. Seelye, 
thought the salaries large enough with- 
out the bonuses, as they surely do seem 
tobe. Mr. Griggs, one of the directors, 
intimated that some of Mr. Cate’s sugpes- 
tions ““may be followed in a modification 
of some of the company’s affairs.”” A 
few weeks later, the directors, among whom 
are several men with up-to-date tendencies, 
appointed Dr. Seelye and Mr. William R. 


Willcox, as a special advisory committee, 


_to confer with the regular investigating 


committee. 

Now the reason this meeting has been . 
_ described -in this article is because it 
indicates a new spirit among stockholders. 
It indicates a sort of revival of financial 
democracy. Corporation officials can- 
not accuse men like Dr. Seelye and Mr. 
Baker of being cranks. Mr. Cate, who 
brought the original charges, is said to 


have worked for the company, and there- 
fore may not be wholly in the position 
of a disinterested outsider. But the 
other men are strictly outside except as 
owners of stock. No financial oligarchy 
can in the long run afford to neglect the 
protests of aroused stockholders. Per- 
haps if the directors themselves were - 
enormous stockholders the case might 
be different. But President Marshall 
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admitted that some directors held as little 
as 100 shares. There are 500,000 shares 
altogether. He owns but 1000 shares 
himself. 

It is sad but true that many if not 
most of the directors of large corporations 
are not large stockholders. There seem 
to be other reasons which induce them 
to become stockholders. The/theory, of 
course, is that a community of interest and 
interlocking directors strengthen a busi- 
ness. The result seems to be that a direc- 
tor never quite knows to which corpora- 
tion to give his best service or allegiance. 
This is especially true where one corpora- 
tion buys supplies from another or com- 
petes with another. The whole system 
is so well calculated to confuse and ob- 
fusticate the small investor, and is so 
essentially vicious that no really strong 
defense of it has yet been produced or 
even attempted. 

How can the most honorable man in 
the world properly serve as a director 
of competing companies or companies 
one of which buys from another? Even 
if he tries to do right the amount of his 
relative stockholdings in the two com- 
panies raises delicate questions of mo- 
tives, and makes the outside investor and 
the public at large suspicious. 


The Value of Publicity 


T= airing of these Locomotive 
grievances is a good thing. As 
John Moody, a well known writer on 


investment subjects, says: “Just how 
much or how little truth there may be in 
them (Cate’s charges) remains to be 
seen. It is of course true that there is a 
natural tendency in corporation man- 
agements which remains unchanged too 
long to become somewhat wasteful or 


corrupt, just as there is in municipal | 


or state governments. However, these 
needed discussions tend principally to put 
a management on its mettle, and elimi- 
nate any inefficiency or corruption which 
may have grown 


ERTAINLY the rumpus in American 
Locomotive affairs should stimulate 
the management to its best efforts. The | 
locomotive business in the last three 
vears has been active, and the company 
earned a surplus of $3,835,305 in the 
vear ending June 30 last, after paying 
interest on its $6,800,000 notes and seven 
per cent. dividends on its $25,000,000 | 
preferred stock. This preferred stock | 
has recently sold as low as 94 and around | 
that price, with its uninterrupted seven per | 


cent. dividend, seems reasonably cheap. | . F, Heublein & Bro. ‘ be 
Sole Props. ~ 


No dividends have been paid on the com- 
mon stock since 1908, but with such 
large earnings this stock ought in time to 
have speculative possibilities. 

The locomotive business is a highly 
fluctuating one, but it is sure to increase, 
and if the stockholders of this company 
continue to keep after the management 
there is no reason why their securities 
should not prove desirable. 


What They Think 


Albuquerque (N. M.)-Herald 

One must admit that under the diligent 
editorship of Mr. Norman Hapgood, 
HanpPer’s WEEKLY has become a more 
lively publication than under its former 
sedate management. In fact, it is so 
lively that it fairly sizzles. It is ad- 
vanced, it is virile, it is colorful and jingle- 
ful and thrillful. It is about everything 
that the Hapgood newspaper policy has 
become famous for; it is the real thing. 
It is the militant advocate of militant 
woman, and it militates all the time. It 
militates along the lines that sell papers; 
which, after all, is what really matters. 


Rochester (N. Y.) Herald 

Mr. Hapgood says that under its new 
management WEEKLY will 
stand for “progressive liberalism;”’ that 
it desires “to represent the free and liberal 
thought of thé. community.” This is 
a laudable ambition and determination. 

“The question of propriety, or decency, 
or whatever it is called,” says the editor, 
“is one that we are willing to meet, al- 
though inf the main it is a substitute for 
real thinkiaz. While we do not wish to 
over-emphasize certain questions, we 
mean to consider them carefully, no 
matter how much barking may result.” 
Well, this is a sound position to-take also, 
and we shall be pleased to observe the 
carrying out of the programme. But 
the editor of HArpER’s WEEKLY may dis- 
cover that there are rocks ahead upon his 
path, which are big enough to block his 
purpose. 

A writer or an editor who desires to be 
frank, who wishes to speak the truth as 
he sees it, at all times, will, sooner or 
later, regret the fact that he was born in 
Anglo-Saxondom, if he were born, as 
Mr. Hapgood was, in that realm. A 
Frenchman, a German, or an Italian 


can speak his mind freely and. unre- 
servedly upon practically every question 
that concerns humanity vitally. An 
Englishman and an American cannot. 
Frenchmen, Germans, and Italians are 
ready to consider any point of view, no 
matter how novel or radical it may be, 
but Englishmen and Americans insist 
that the writer shall respect and, if 
necessary, defend their prejudices. The 
case is rather worse in America than it is 
in England, but it is bad enough there. 
There is not intellectual freedom in 
either country, and neither is there an 
intellectual atmosphere in which a gen-— 
uinely free mind can breathe. 

The only thing for the American and 
English writer of today to do is to repeat 
all the stale old platitudes that have 
passed muster for a century or more, or 
learn to write in a style like the one that 
George Meredith employed, or the one 
that Henry James employs, a style that has 
thorns in it to keep the bulk of the popu- 
lation out of his intellectual demesne. 
There are some very good thinkers in- 
both countries, but most of them write, 
not for the public, but for each other, as | 
William James said, not long before he 
died. We Anglo-Saxons have become | 
too squeamish, too prudish, too prejudicial, 
too much enamored with our multiform | 
taboos, to desire frankness, and the 
natural result is that the great majority 
of our writers turn hypocrites and com- 


mercialists, and write nothing but dreary, 
vacuous stuff that would have put any 
ancient Athenian to sleep in some thirty 
seconds or less by the clock. 


Bridgeport (Conn.) Farmer 
Norman Hapgood takes over HARPER’s 


WEEKLY, which, in its day, was a necessity | 
in the households of educated persons. | 
But the weekly ceased many years since | 


Hartford 


Club 


Cocktails 


"THERE'S many a man who 

has built a rare reputation 
as a mixologist who lets us do 
his mixing for him and keeps 
his sideboard stocked with 
Club Cocktails. — 


Made from better materials than a 
bar cocktail is apt to be. 


Mixed to measure;—not 
to guess work—as a bar & 
cocktail always is. 


Softened by aging before + 
bottling—as no bar cock- 
tail can be. 


At All 
Dealers 


New York 
London 


— 


It is the aim of the 
publishers of Harper’s 
WEEKLY to render its read- 
ers who are interested in 
sound investments. the 
greatest assistance possible. 


Of necescity, in his editorial 
articles, Albert W. Atwood, the 
Editor of the Financial Depart- 
ment, deals with the broad prin- 
ciples that underlie legitimate 
investment, and with types of 
securities rather than specific 
securities. 

Mr. Atwood, however, will 
gladly answer, by correspondence, 
any request for information 
regarding specific investment 
securities. Authoritative and dis- 
interested information regarding «. 
the rating of securities, the his- 
tory of investment issues, the 
earnings of properties and the 
standing of financial institutions 
and houses will be gladly fur- 
nished any reader of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY who requests it. 


Mr. Atwood asks, however, | 
that inquiries deal with matters 
pertaining to investment rather 
than to speculation. The Finan- 
cial Department is edited for 
investors. 


All communications should be ad- 
dressed to. Albert W. Atewood, Financial 
Editor, Harper's Weekly, McClure Build- 
ing, New York City. . 
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